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just a few 
things which can be 


Here are 


done in reai professional 
style with Wolf Cub 

Power Equipment... 
Drilling ( 4” capacity in metal and 3” 
in wood), portable sanding, polishing and buffing, 
also bench wood-turning, sawing, planing, sanding 
and fretsawing. And now — intricate engraving, 


carving, drilling, etc., with the new flexible shaft set. 


* PRICE OF CUB DRILL NOW ONLY 


£5°9°6 


Fully Guaranteed and TV Suppressed 


Obtainable from ail Tool Merchants 


Wolf Cub 


HOME CONSTRUCTOR 
EQUIPMENT 


To all “SHIPS & SHIP MODELS” Readers 
| Dept. J15/I, Wolf Electric Tools Ltd., Hanger Lane, London, W.5 


Please send the descriptive Brochure of Wolf Cub 
Equipment and details of Easy Payments Plan 
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All our sailing ship plans are from the 
board of 
HAROLD A. UNDERHILL 


author of Sailing Ship Rigs and Rigging, 
Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship and 
Ocean Carrier and Deep-water Sail. 

Fully illustrated catalogues as under : 


SAILING SHIP CATALOGUE, | I/- 


POWER CRAFT CATALOGUE, 6d. 
from 
All Leading Model Dealers 
or 
Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, HILLINGTON, 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. S412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx. 42” wide is 
now 7s. 6d. per yard plus post. 


Order while the going is GOOD 


The sign of quality 


A limited amount of Fully Illustrated Catalogues, 48 pages of 
‘“ WEB ”’ Model Productions, faithfully reproduced from the actual 
models. Price 3/-. : 

If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 
to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered 
unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 


204, High Road, Wood Green, London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 


Managing Editor 
C. EB. Waller 
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ROYAL RECOGNITION 

With reference to the fourth Cutty Sark progress report in our 
last issue, our readers will probably be aware that when the ship 
was put in dry dock for restoration we were asked by the trustees 
of the Cutty Sark Society to take a series of photographs showing 
the progress of the work. The latest set of 24 photographs which. 
was taken on October 14th—a selection was reproduced in our 
last issue—was presented to the board of governors of the society 
at its meeting in December which was held in Buckingham Palace. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who is patron of the 
society and who takes a keen, personal interest in its work, was 
in the chair. The Duke was greatly impressed by our photo- 
graphs and their value asa visual record of what has already been 
accomplished towards the restoration of the ship, and expressed 
his appreciation of our co-operation. 


A NEW VOLUME 

This is the first number of the third volume of Surps AND SHIP 
Mopets and the ninth volume since we restarted the magazine 
after the war. We are full of ideas and plans for the future and 
are making a special effort this year to make our magazine more 
useful to its ship modelling readers. We aim at a high standard 
and want to provide accurate information to enable our readers 
to build models which are correct representations in miniature of 
their prototypes. We are planning to follow up the fine series on 
the 50-gun ship of 1733 by a similar series—also from Mr. R. J. 
Collins—probably on a somewhat smaller ship, but of about the 
same period. The 50-gun ship series was the only instance of a 
detailed description of how to build a ship of this type and 
standard being published in a periodical. We hope to revive some 
of the old features such as ‘‘ Our Readers’ Models ”’ and “* ‘The 
Ship Modellers’ Scrapbook ”’ but the extent to which we can do so 
depends largely on our readers. We invite contributions from all 
ship modellers and will be pleased to publish at our usual rates — 
any suitable material. Practical articles on building, rigging and 
sailing-model yachts will be especially welcomed. 


OUR COVER PICTURE : 

The ship on our cover this month is the m.v. Port Auckland, one 
of the smartest and most modern-looking of our cargo liners. She 
is a sister ship to the m.v. Port Brisbane and is notable for her 
streamlined bridge and funnel. The grey hull and white super-' 
structure look very smart, the more so as they are usually kept in 
immaculate condition. Her main dimensions are length overall 


560 ft., beam 70 ft., and gross tonnage 11,945. She is a frequent 
visitor to London Docks. The Port Line Fleet was reviewed in 
our Magazine in June, 1955. 


Part of the Parts Nautical Salon 


HERE are a lot of boat shows these days. As far 
as I know, the idea first caught on in New York. 
I can remember the National Motor Boat Show there 
over a good many years, and it has always been 
successful—so successful nowadays, indeed, that it has 
been moved to a huge armoury (a sort of tremendous 
drill-hall) in the Bronx. It is difficult to reach the 
Bronx, and it is harder to get into the show when 
you do eventually get there. Last January the 
queues were standing half-a-mile long around the 
block, even though it was snowing and bitterly cold. 
Inside, the place was packed full with motorboats, 
yachts, dinghies, outboards, cabin cruisers, engines 
of every conceivable type and size and. . . gadgets, 
gadgets, gadgets everywhere. And the inevitable 
pretty girls, of course, for use in photographs for sales 
promotion. 

The gadgets ranged from a remarkable aluminium 
tool which could convert into a side-ladder or a boat- 
hook (it might have been a fishing-chair, too, for all 
I know: I don’t think much of gadgets, on the whole 
—they always make me reflect on how vast a collec- 
tion of things there is that I can do without), through 
all sorts of trailers: for dinghies, pressure guns for 
sealing leaks, squirt pumps, air-rollers (for rolling 
a small boat up on a beach), floating knives, live- 
bait tanks (to hitch on the transom), to nylon wind- 
indicators and so-called “ fish magnifiers’’ to be 
attached to electronic depth recorders. 


COMBINED WITH SPORT 


If the New York show has become so successful that 
it has to move out of town to find a building big 
enough to accommodate all the exhibits, it has also 
been copied up and down the United States and in 
Canada. San Francisco, Baltimore, Chicago, Fort 
Lauderdale (down in Florida), Detroit and ‘Toronto 
all stage big boat shows. Sometimes they are com- 
bined with aquatic sports and sometimes with out- 
door sport generally. I have been to several of 
them, and, as far as I know, they are all tremendously 
successful. 

But the boat show which I have found most 


unusual and—in many ways—most interesting, too, 
is the Paris Nautical Salon. Speaking broadly, all 
the other shows are much of a muchness. ‘Take a 
huge building and jam it full with boats, boats, boats. 
Hang engines everywhere. Add two thousand sales- 
men. Scatter a few hot-dog stands, and that is the 
boat show. But trust the French to be daringly 
different! ‘They have the setting, they have the 
nautical interest, and they have the flair, too. So 
they took both banks of the Seine for a length of 
about a mile (maybe less: it seemed a mile when 
I walked it on those hard cobble-stones) with a couple 
of bridges to connect both sides, and they strung 
their boat show right in the full public view. 


FRENCH NAVY’S BATHYSCAPE 


There were enough halls to house indoor shows, 
like radar, engines, models and so forth. But the 
bulk of the show was outdoors where Paris could 
hardly help but notice it. They got hold of the 
French Navy’s bathyscape FNRS3, in which Com- 
mandant Houot and Engineer Willm went down 
13,500 ft. beneath the sea off Dakar, Senegal, on 
February 15th, 1954, and they slung the bathyscape 
on a giant crane. This was the only part of the 
show which was screened off from the public prom- 
enading along the streets beside the Seine. You 
had to pay the entrance fee if you wanted a decent 
look at the bathyscape, and it was worth it. 

The French staged all sorts of shows in the river, 
too. ‘The bathyscape went down; dinghies and 
larger yachts held serious races; outboard champion- 


This was one of the pedal-driven craft 


PARIS BOAT SHOW — 
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ALAN VILLIERS, writing about the most unusual 
nautical exhibition he has visited, says ‘‘. . . trust the 


French to be daringly different !”’ 


ships were contested between all sorts of ugly, noisy 
little brats of things pretending to be boats that 
looked like inflated outsize horses’ collars with an 
enormous outboard stuck in the opening, or a shoe for 
a giant grasshopper. ‘These curious craft buzzed 
and thumped and roared about the river to the 
delight of their drivers, no doubt, but they were also 
excellent publicity for the show. So were the graceful 
yachts. ‘Through all this, the steady stream of 
Seine traffic, barges and tugs, carried on, and some 
of these would have made a show of themselves. 
Near the bathyscape was a French Navy “ pocket ”’ 
submarine and, not far away, was one of the promi- 
nent British exhibits or visitors, I’m not sure which. 
This was the coastal forces motor gunboat P1103, 
which attracted a lot of attention. All along the 
river were stands of plastic boats, folding canoes, 
beautifully varnished small power craft, vessels which 
were more like vehicles in that they went along like 
bicycles with the same foot motion, caravans, tents, 
lifeboats, a Bailey bridge, and a splendid waterside 
restaurant. Down the Seine a little way was a 
Thames barge, now a yacht (like so many of her 
sailing sisters), but she was not part of the show 
proper. Free ferries connected with the other bank 
of the river, and these were operated by the French 
Navy. ‘There was an international navy band 
festival, opened by the band of the United States 
6th Fleet, with the Royal Marines, the Belgian and 
French navies also taking part. And there was a heli- 
copter from the Royal Navy which hovered about, 
did tricks, and landed on a barge just in front of the 
restaurant, which was a good place to land. 


100th ANNIVERSARY DISPLAY 


In the indoors sections, one item of particular 
interest was a display of models and photographs 
marking the 1ooth anniversary of the French Line, 
the famous CGT—Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, the line which built the Normandie and 
now runs the former German Europa as the Liberte, 
as flagship of a fine fleet. The French Line does not 
run only giant liners, like the Ile de France, Aniilles, 
and Flandre. It also has a very considerable cargo 
fleet, and there were many striking models of its 
ships new and old on display. I was especially 
interested in a model of an old transatlantic liner 


‘ 


The French Navy’s Bathyscape 


named the Pereire because I knew—though she looked 
anything but a sailing-ship—that she became the 
famous four-masted full-rigged ship Lancing, late~in 
her life. With her engines out and her propeller 
gone, and the massive rig of a giant four-masted 
full-rigged ship with double tops’ls, double top- 
gallants, and royals on all four masts, the Lancing 
lasted under the Norwegian flag until well after the 
first world war. For five years, from 1896 to 1901, 
the Lancing flew the British flag (she was originally 
built to French order in Scotland) but for the rest of 
her sailing career she was under the Norwegian flag. 
She was a fine sailing-ship, and she could move 
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SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


This small British naval craft attracted many sightseers 


along. She was broken up in Italy in 1924, I believe. 

By the old Pereire were models of the Liberte, 
Normandie (always a most interesting ship and still 
in many ways the most revolutionary to be put in the 
New York ferry), Ile de France, and others. All these 
models were of fascinating interest to the model- 
maker, and they made a brave show. They were 
especially well displayed. Many of the largest were 
shown as waterline models, below eye-level. An 
Italian building yard, from Genoa, had an interesting 
display of models showing, I think, every ship that 
they had built. These were not builders’ models but 
models produced especially for such display, I 
should imagine. -There were excellent builders’ 
models in some of the buildings, especially of Danish 
ships. I saw no such British display, but Britain was 
not absent by any means. A demonstration of a 
British underwater television system, going on 
almost continually in the Seine, attracted a great 
deal of attention. 


A SEINE BARGE 


The Paris show is unique not only for its setting 
but in the exceptionally wide coverage it gives to 
nautical matters of all sorts. Several interesting 
vessels were alongside, including a large Seine barge 
of the self-propelled type, which makes long voyages 
over the European canal system. ‘The quarters in 
this looked both compact and homely, and the 
barge herself was a sturdy, fine-looking vessel. In 
another section, the 50th anniversary of radio was 
celebrated. Yet other sections were devoted to 
fishing and to inland waterways. 

The 1955 Paris Nautical Salon was the 21st such 
show since a beginning was made in 1925 with a 
modest display of yachts and small pleasure boats, 
and it was generally considered to be the best to date. 
The five different sections contained displays from 
381 exhibitors, and the pleasure craft though 
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numerous (especially all sorts of canoes) were a 
comparatively small part of the show. 

If one was not tired of things nautical after a good 
walk along both banks of the Seine, there was another 
show to be seen close by. This was the Paris Naval 
Museum in the Palais de Chaillot, which faces the 
Eiffel Tower across the river. ‘The Palais de Chaillot 
is a huge place, which houses several museums and 
at least one theatre, and you have to look for the 
museum of your choice. The Naval Museum has 
one advantage which the nautical salon has not—it 
is there all the time and open every day from 10 to 5 
(6 in summer). ‘There is an admission charge of 
40 francs, which was about tod. in October. I found 
the displays most interesting. Of greatest interest 
were the model of the Great Republic which used to 
be in the Louvre, and M. Bombard’s fantastic rubber » 
craft in which he sailed (if that is the word to use: 
‘survived ”’ would suit better, I should think) across 
the North Atlantic. The famous L’Heritique is there 
in person, with its tiny lug-sail patched in a very 
amateurish. manner, its rusted light, torn charts, 
stained work books, and nautical almanac, much as 
the indomitable Bombard must have left them as 
he stepped ashore in the West Indies. Near this 
extraordinary vessel is a fine model of a French Grand 
Banks dory-fishing barquentine, the sturdy Cote 
d’ Emeraude, of St. Malo, with 12 dories. 


USED FOR RIGGING INSTRUCTION 


There are models of all sorts in the museum, very 
attractively displayed. There is the Santa Maria—as 
accurate as most, I don’t doubt, for there is no really 
authentic information available on this vessel—and, 
nearby, a splendid model of a big French three- 
decker, the Ocean. This model, I was told, was used 
for many years for rigging instruction, in the days of 
France’s sailing navy. 

On the Great Republic model—which shows the 
vessel as a four-masted barque—I was most interested 


A French lifeboat on display by the banks of the Seine 
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to see that the studding-sail booms were below the 
topsail and course yards, not above them. ‘There 
is some information to the effect that the Cutty Sark 
was rigged in this way when she first went to sea. 
A painting of the clipper which was in Captain Willis’s 
own home (and for that reason, is scarcely likely 
to show any rigging inaccuracies) shows the famous 
old vessel with the studding-sail booms rigged out 
clearly below the topsail and course yards, though 
countless paintings and models show them rigged in 
what I have always regarded as the more normal 
manner. The Great Republic at any rate provided 
confirmation that some clippers had the booms below. 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


Also in the museum are several of the ancient wine 
jars which Commander Cousteau brought up from a 
2,000-year-old wreck on the floor of the Mediter- 
ranean. Paintings, models, and relics show much of 
France’s naval history. The merchant service, 
fishing, and pleasure craft are also well represented. 
There are some fine figureheads, as well as a collec- 
tion of models of more unusual vessels, which was 
bequeathed to the museum by Admiral Paris. 

France’s contribution to things maritime has been 
both great and glorious, and I found both the 
nautical salon and the Naval Museum fascinating 
places to visit. 


TOPICAL [JIGFST 


‘“Shop Window ”’ Galleon 

A Portuguese company is being formed with the object of 
building a galleon of seventeenth-century style to serve as a 
floating agency to encourage throughout the world the sale 
of Portuguese products, such as wine, oil, fruit, coffee, tea, 
jewellery, porcelain and cork. 

The galleon, to be named ‘‘ Nao Sao Vicente,’’ is to be 
equipped with a 900 h.p. diesel auxiliary engine and will 
take a year to build. She will carry a crew of 16 and will 
be lavishly fitted out, displaying samples of various products. 
Her maiden voyage will be to Brazil. 

The many prominent persons who have given the scheme 
their support include Dr. Pedro Teotonio Pereira, Portuguese 
Ambassador in London, and the Ministers of Economy, Marine 
Public Works, Overseas Territories and Finance. 
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And Now Flying Submarines ! : 


After last month’s vision from Mr. Quarles, the U.S. Air 


Force Secretary, of the imminent appearance of man-made 
‘* flying saucers,’’ there are reports now of the development 
of ‘‘ flying submarines,”’ 

A newspaper report suggests that at least one “‘ flying 
submarine ’’ with the general configuration of a delta- 
winged jet fighter had already been patented, and that 
several designers are at work on other models which would 
operate under the sea, on the surface, or take off as *‘ atom 
bomb carrying aircraft.”’ 

The facts appear to be that a patent has been published 
recently after being ‘‘ under study ’’ by the United States 
Navy for the past four years, but the designer has described 
it as ‘‘ something for the future.’’ The Defence Department 
would not deny some interest in it, and some of the details 
of the design, so far as they are known, are thought to be 
plausible enough. They apparently involve the use of aircraft 
with a marine engine and small propeller for under-water 
power and a jet engine for flight. 


Nuclear Designs For Ships On Show 

Designs for a 10,000 s.h.p. nuclear power plant for 
merchant ships, both smaller and lighter than a comparable 
diesel engine, have been on view to invited members of the 
public at the Pametrada research station, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

Dr. T. W. F. Brown, director of the station, who recently 
returned from America, said of atomic power plants for 
merchant ships: ‘‘ You will find that we are not so terribly 
far behind when the story is told.’’ He added : ‘* We must 
go cautiously because we have not the money.”’ 


“* The power plant shown utilises a steam turbine as in the 
United States submarine ‘‘ Nautilus ’’; but Pametrada is 
already far advanced on a ‘‘ hot’’ gas turbine which, Dr. 
Brown claims, would ultimately prove to be a far more 
efficient means of harnessing atomic power to ship propulsion. 
It would probably work on the closed cycle system using 
helium or a similar light gas. 


First New-Type Frigate Comes Into Service 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Hardy.’ the first of the ‘‘ Blackwood ’’ class 
anti-submarine frigates to be completed and the first of the 
new-type frigates to come into service since the war, has’ 
been provisionally accepted by the Roya! Navy. 

The ‘‘ Hardy ’’ was launched in November, 1953, by the 
widow of Captain B. A. W. Warburton-Lee, V.C., R.N. who 
led the attack at the first battle of Narvik and lost his life 
in the destroyer that then bore his name. 

H.M.S. ** Hardy,’’ which has a-single screw, is powered 
by geared turbines of an advanced design which are extremely 
economical in fuel consumption at cruising speeds. It is 
armed with three 40 mm. Bofors guns and two three-barrelled 
anti-submarine mortars. ‘Each can fire a pattern of large 
projectiles with great accuracy, and the projectiles can be 
set to explode at a pre-determined depth. These weapons can 
be trained over a wider arc than any previous types of anti- 
submarine mortars. Two twin torpedo tubes are also in- 
stalled. 


It’s Driven By Water ! 

A boat driven by water is the latest type of jet propulsion ! 
It has no propeller and no rudder. ; 

Two |2-in. wide holes are in the bottom of the hull. Water 
is drawn in through one hole and pumped out through the 
other in a powerful jet that can be deflected in any direction. 
So the boat—a 23 ft. 9 in. open motor-launch with only |1-in. 
draught—moves easily ahead, astern, or sideways. 

Designed for narrow, shallow, or weedy waterways, the jet 
can ‘‘ blow ’’ the launch off sandbanks or mudbanks should 
the vessel go aground. 

Mr. D. T. Oxton, managing director of the Rowhedge, 
Essex, boatyard where the launch was built states : ‘* There 
are big markets for such craft in tropical countries, such as 
South America and Africa, where rivers are often choked 
by grasses and weeds or silted up during the dry seasons.”’ 


_New Vessels For Royal Mail Lines 


Royal Mail Lines have announced that they are negotiating 
with builders for new passenger-cargo tonnage for the com- 
pany’s South American trades. 

The new ships will be of about 17,000 tons gross, with 
space for the carriage of chilled meat, and will in due course 
replace the four ** Highland ’’ vessels at present serving the 
trade, which are now more than 25 years old. 


N many! respects the s.s. Israel of the Zim Israel 

_ Navigation Co. Ltd. was one of the most out- 
standing ships built last year. To satisfactorily 
combine accommodation for a large number cf 
passengers with good cargo-carrying facilities is never 
easy, especially in a trans-Atlantic liner of not quite 
10,000 tons gross. The result appears to be most 
satisfactory; not only does the internal layout appear 
good, but it has also been possible to give the ship 
a most pleasing and impressive shape. 

She is notable in being the first passenger liner to 
be built for Israel and will be followed early this 
year by a sister ship named Zion which was launched 
last July. From then on there will be regular three- 
weekly sailings between Haifa, Naples, Gibraltar, 
Halifax and New York. Built. by the Deutsche 
Werft, Hamburg, the Jsrael has an overall length of 
504 ft., a beam of 65 ft. and a draught of 27 ft. She 
has a displacement of 15,000 tons and is propelled by 
a single screw and A.E.G. double reduction. geared 
turbines of 11,500 s.h.p. (max.) which give a service 
speed of 18 knots. 


ATTRACTIVE ACCOMMODATION 


Her accommodation, which is most attractive, is 
on contemporary lines and provides for 313 persons— 
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although its main features are the synagogue, which 
is situated amidships and on the centre-line, and the 
smoking room, which is aft. This is located beneath 
the main-mast, and looks out on to the open-air 
swimming pool, which, in turn, is in a sheltered 
position just forward of the last of the cargo hatches. 
The rest of the tourist cabins, together with the dining 
saloons, are on the deck below. 

The four holds provide space for about 7,000 tons 
of cargo and are served by 13 derricks. A notable 
feature of the ship is the large garage located on the 
first deck, below the mainmast, where it extends the 
full width of the hull and is entered by side doors. 
A third but rather smaller passenger ship also on 
order in Germany will be employed on _ the 
Marseilles-Haifa run. She will carry about 550 
passengers and have a speed of 194 knots. 


S.S. Israel of 10,000 tons gross, one of the outstanding ships of 1955 


24. in the first and 232 in the tourist classes—the rest 
being interchangeable. Passengers have the use of 
four decks. Starting with the uppermost one the 
first-class cabins are arranged to port and starboard 
along the boat deck, between the first-class lounge, 
which faces aft, and the suites for captain and chief 
engineer, which are forward. Immediately beneath 
these are the rest of the first-class public rooms, com- 
prising lounge, smoking room, bar and club room 
which, together, occupy the full width of the ship. 
At the other end of the long, glazed promenade deck 
is the large veranda and dancing space, and between 
are those cabins which are interchangeable. The 
bridge deck, distinguished by its long open prom- 
enade, is mostly devoted to tourist-class cabins, 
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WHANGAROA 

Most of the ships completed in recent years for 
the New Zealand and Federal Lines have been 
generally alike in design,. but the new Whangaroa 
incorporates several new structural features which 
result in an even more impressive appearance. She, 
like the Stephen-built Whakatane and the Wharanui 
now taking shape at Clydebank, differ in being 
intended for the M.A.N.Z. Line service which is 
maintained by the New Zealand, Port and Ellerman 
Lines. 
Built for the New Zealand Shipping Co. Ltd. by 
John Brown & Co. (Clydebank) Ltd., her overall 
length is 471 ft. 9} in. and breadth 62 ft. gin. She 
has a gross tonnage of 8,701 and a d.w. carrying 


The New Zealand Company’s latest cargo ship M.V. “* Whangaroa”? 


capacity of 10,288 tons on a draught of go ft. 5 in. 
Of her cargo space approximately one-fifth is in- 
sulated. She has five holds and hatches and two 
tiers of tween decks. These are served by 14 ten-ton 
derricks, while one 50-ton derrick is mounted by the 
foremast. Interesting features of the foremast are its 
thickness, very tapered topmast and large crow’s 
nest—on top of which is mounted the radar scanner. 


am the news 
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SEA SPEED OF Ié KNOTS 

Whereas most of the N.Z.S. cargo ships have a 
short fo’c’sle and superstructure, it will be observed 
that both these features have been extended aft, 
to the foremast and mainmast respectively. All 
the accommodation is amidships, with stewards, 
greasers and seamen in the base of the superstructure 
and engineer officers above. On the next deck up 
there are some spare cabins and the officers’ quarters. 


On the next level there is the captain’s suite. The 


Whangaroa is propelled by a.7,200 b.h.p. six-cylinder 
Brown-Doxford engine which gives a sea speed of 
16 knots. This enables her to make the trip from 
United States Atlantic ports to New Zealand in 
about 26 days. The initials M.A.N.Z. (Montreal, 
Australia, New Zealand) are rather misleading, for 
Canadian ports are not always visited, the main 
loading points being Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Newport News, Savannah and Charleston. At the 
other end of this route the ships serve—according to 
voyage—either a range of Australian or New Zealand 
ports. 


TRIASTER 7 
In the m.v. Triaster recently completed by Harland 
& Wolff’s Govan yard, the British Phosphate Com- 


missioners, Melbourne, have a truly remarkable and 
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impressive ship. By far the largest in their fleet, 
which now totals four, she has a gross tonnage of 
8,500 and a d.w. capacity of 12,000 tons. Her main 
dimensions are: length bip. 485 ft., breadth mld. 
67 ft. 6 in. and depth to shelter deck 42 ft. 

Designed, like the rest of the fleet, for service 
between the island of Nauru and ports in Australia 
and New Zealand, the Triaster has exceptionally fine 
accommodation for 48 passengers. For these there 
are two single-berth cabins, each with private 
bathroom, 17 two-berth and four three-berth state- 
rooms. The main public rooms comprise a large 
lounge, smoke room and dining saloon, while there 
is also a veranda at the after end of the boat deck. 
The captain, first officer, chief and second engineers 
each have a large suite, while single-berth cabins are 
provided for each of the crew. The furnishings in 
these cabins include settee, with drawers beneath, 
wardrobe and wash basin with hot and cold running 
water. Each is panelled in plastic veneers. Besides 
large recreation rooms the crew, like the officers and 
passengers, have an open deck space marked out for 
games. ) 


‘SHE HAS SIX LARGE HOLDS 


The Triaster is equipped with two 27 ft. motor 
lifeboats and two 26 ft. boats fitted with Fleming 
hand-propelling gear. Besides these four, which are 
of aluminium, there is a 21 ft. teak-built launch for 
the officers’ use. All are carried on Schat-type gravity 
davits. The ship has two continuous decks and six 
large holds. To facilitate the easy grab handling of 
her phosphate cargo these are free ‘from pillars and 
have ramped-up boundaries. Besides ten five-ton and 
two ten-ton derricks, there is also one of 25 tons 
capacity by the foremast. The electric cargo winches 
are remote controlled from special shelters grouped 
around the bases of the masts and kingposts. 

The Triaster, which has a speed of 14 knots, is 
powered by a six-cylinder two-stroke S.A. Harland 
& Wolff type engine, which, under continuous service, 


Mi Faster,” 
8,500 fons gross, 
designed for service 
in Australian waters 
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M.V. ‘* Sugar Im- 
' porter,’ 3,000 tons 
gross, built for carry- 
ing, sugar in bulk 


develops 6,500 b.h.p. at 110 r.p.m. This handsome 


ship has a light grey hull, white upperworks and masts, 
and a cream, blue-topped funnel. 


SUGAR IMPORTER 

This is the age of specialist ships, and now that 
the carriage of sugar in bulk has become generally 
accepted, we are at present witnessing the evolution 
of a new type specially designed for this trade. One 
of the firms intimately concerned with this is Silver- 
town Services Ltd. of London, whose seagoing fleet 
has latterly comprised three standard type war-built 
ships, each of some 3,000 tons gross. 

Recently this company took delivery of the Sugar 
Importer, the first of two similar motorships ordered 
by them from Hall Russell & Co. Ltd. of Aberdeen. 
Intended for service between the West Indies and 
the United Kingdom, she is an easy-trimmer with an 
overall length of 353 ft. 9 in. and a breadth moulded 
of 50 ft. Her deadweight capacity is 5,325 tons on a 
draught of 22 ft. 2 in. She is propelled by two eight- 
cylinder Polar engines which are geared to a single 
shaft and develop a total of 3,040 b.h.p., which is 
sufficient for a speed of about 13 knots. 


EIGHT CARGO WINCHES 

The Sugar Importer has four holds and hatches, which 
are suited for grab discharge and are served by steel 
rolling and pivoted covers. ‘There are eight cargo 
winches, each capable of a five-ton load. As the 
illustration shows, the layout of the ship is very 
distinctive, for the poop deck is extended—forward 
of a side opening—to a position well ahead of the 
bridge, an arrangement which permits the placing 
of some of the crew’s accommodation. either side of 


"No. 4 hatch. The seamen, who have their quarters 


on the upper deck, are in single- and double-berth 
cabins. The captain, following tradition, has his 


on the bridge, while the officers are accommodated 
on the poop and boat decks. 


SEVEN SEAS 

Last year a new name appeared among the list 
of trans-Atlantic passenger lines—that of the Europe- 
Canada Line or, to give its official title, the Europa- 
Kanada Linie G.m.b.H. of Bremen. Its one ship, 
the 11,733-ton Seven Seas, has been operating be- 
tween Bremerhaven, Havre, Southampton, Quebec 
and Montreal, sailing in each direction at about 
26-day intervals. 

Like the Tasmania, mentioned on another page, 
she is a product of the Sun shipyard and dates back 
to 1940. Originally the Mormacmail, a C3 type cargo. 
ship, she was reconstructed for wartime duty as the 
U.S. naval escort carrier Long Island. Reconverted 
later for commercial service, she became the Nelly, 
owned by the Caribbean Land & Shipping Corpora- 


tion, a Panamanian concern associated with the 


Swedish Sven Salen group of companies. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR MIGRANTS 

After operating as an emigrant carrier on various 
routes she was extensively overhauled at Bremerhaven 
to suit her for the North Atlantic trade. She emerged 
with accommodation for 20 first-class passengers 
and 1,066 in the tourist class, the latter having either 
two, three, four or six-berth cabins. Intended to 
meet the requirements of the large number of 
migrants leaving Western Germany, she offers 
simple but good accommodation. As a result she has 
been very well booked up. 

The Seven Seas, which now flies the German flag, is 
manned by the North German Lloyd. The owning 
firm is a truly cosmopolitan one, for it has several 
Swedish directors and Swiss backing, while the 
Holland America Line act as British and European 
agents. 


The 11,733-ton S.S. 
** Seven Seas ’’ owned 
by the Europa-Kanada 
Linie G.m. b. H. of 
Bremen 
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The Soviet cruiser ‘‘ Alexander Sevarov’’ leaving Portsmouth after her recent visit 


HE recent exchange of visits of naval squadrons of 
the Royal Navy and the Soviet Navy was acclaimed, 
by public sentiment, as a great success in both the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. As the Soviet Squadron 
left Portsmouth on October 17th last it presented a 
magnificent sight. The ships, with their grey paint gleam- 
ing in the sunlight, steamed at regular intervals out of 
harbour. Bands played on the cruisers and the crowds 
along Southsea front waved and cheered, the Russian 
sailors responding heartily. Our photographs shows the 
cruiser Alexander Sevarov and the destroyer Smotryashchy 
proceeding out to Spithead. 

Following the announcement that 22 ships of the Navy 
are to be placed on the disposal list, the Vanguard is 
preparing at Devonport to be laid up. This vessel—the 
last British battleship to be in commission—is to join the 
Anson, Duke of York, Howe and King George V. It is most 
likely that none of these ships will be commissioned for 
sea again. The ships making up the 22 vessels for disposal 
are the Campania training carrier, Argonaut, all the ““ M” 
and ‘‘N” class destroyers together with Oportune, 
Woodcock, Berkeley Castle and Hotham; the latter was to 
have been commissioned as a trials gas-turbine frigate. 
The Montclare and Bulawayo complete the number. 

The coastal minesweepers Aldington and Somerleyton and 
the inshore minesweeper Downham have been launched. 
The inshore m.s. Edlingham andthe seaward defence boat 
Mayford have been accepted by the Admiralty. The 
F.P.B.s Dark Avenger and Dark Invader have been put 
afloat. The anti-submarine frigates Blackwood and 
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Malcolm have been launched from Messrs. Thornycroft’s . 


BY P. A. VICARY 


and Yarrow’s yards respectively. These two ships are 
gio ft. long, 33 ft. beam, and are powered with steam 
turbines of advanced design. They are armed with three 
Bofors guns and two three-barrelled anti-submarine 
mortars. The a.d. frigate Llandaff, which was named by 
the Countess Mountbatten of Burma, is a ship 340 ft. in 
length with a beam of 4oft. She will be powered by 
the Admiralty’s standard range diesel engines and will 
be armed with two 4.5 in. guns and two smaller guns. 

The submarine Artful, one of the large, 1,620 ton “A” 
class built since the war, has been “ streamlined ”’ at 
Portsmouth to give her higher speed and better general 
performance under water. She is the first of her class 
of several boats scheduled for such conversion. In appear- 
ance the Artful is similar to the already converted “ T”’ 
class boats and has a large flat-sided conning tower and 
bridge, similar to the American “ Guppy” type. It is 
unofficially reported that as a result of this streamlining 
these submarines will be able to move under water at 
15 knots, compared with their original designed-speed of 
nine knots. 

At the invitation of the British community in Basra, on 
the Persian Gulf, H.M.S. Flamingo laid up a White Ensign 
in St. Peter’s Anglican Church, Ashar, Basra, to mark the 
last visit of the Persian Gulf ‘‘ Bird”’ class frigates Wild 
Goose, Wrenn and Flamingo. In turn, these three ships have 
visited Basra every six weeks since 1946. 

They are to be replaced by ships on a general service 
commission. 


The Soviet destroyer ** Smotryashchy ”’ looks very long and low in the water 
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The Scott expedition’s ‘‘ Terra Nova’? on her return to New 
Kealand in 1913 


\ 


A?’ about two o’clock in the morning of February 

10th, 1913, a ship arrived unexpectedly off the 
end of the breakwater at Oamaru, on the east coast 
of New Zealand’s South Island, and signalled that 
she was sending a boat ashore. When a dinghy 
appeared out of the darkness, heading for Sumpter 
Wharf, the nightwatchman who hailed it received 
no reply. 

Not unnaturally, he became a little testy. He 
called out again, demanding the name of the ship. 
But again he got no reply. When he threatened to 
send for the police, one of the men in the boat de- 
clared firmly that whatever threats he might make 
they would tell him nothing. Two men, apparently 
officers, scrambled on to the wharf and the boat was 
quietly rowed away. McKinnon, the nightwatch- 
man, insisted that they remain on the wharf while he 
telephoned the harbourmaster for orders. They 
agreed, but when he got through one of the men asked 
to do the talking. 

While one spoke to the harbourmaster the other 
mystery man made sure that McKinnon heard 
nothing of what was said. Then the harbourmaster 
spoke to the watchman, ordering him to direct the 
officers to his house, but giving him no explanation of 
the strange happenings. Meanwhile, the ship out 
in the stream had weighed anchor and put back to 
sea. 


RUMOURS HALF CORRECT 

All that day people in Oamaru could learn nothing 
of the strange mission that had brought the officers 
ashore. It was believed that they were hiding in the 
harbourmaster’s house. _Word somehow got round 
that the mystery ship was the Terra Nova, of the 
British Antarctic Expedition. The rumours were 
half correct. The ship was the Terra Nova, but the 
two men from her were no longer in Oamaru. They 
were in a train bound for Christchurch. } 

Then a reporter from a newspaper in Timaru, 
through where the train had to pass, managed to 
find the two men. They admitted to him that they 
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MYSTERY 


were members of the expedition, but would say 
nothing more. “We don’t mind you asking,’ one 


of them told him. ‘‘ Those are your orders. Ours are 
: ¥ 


to say nothing. New Zealand will have the news of 
the expedition 24 hours after it is sent to London, as 
has been the practice in the past.”’ 

When the train reached Christchurch the mystery 
men hurried off the platform ahead of the other 
passengers. A reporter intercepted them at the 
entrance and asked for details. One of the men re- 
plied that the only person who could give any in- 
formation about the expedition was Captain Scott. 
The reporter asked if the other man, who had not 
stopped to talk, was Captain Scott himself. He was 
told that even that' could not be disclosed. 


WHOLE NATION MYSTIFIED 

By now the whole affair had built up into a first- 
class mystery, with the whole of New Zealand trying to 
puzzle it out. The Terra Nova was not due back 
until March, but this was early February. It was 
possible, of course, that on her arrival at the expedi- 
tion’s base she had found both exploring parties back 
safely and had left early. There was no wireless 
communication between ship and shore, so it was 
quite understandable that no advance word had been 
received. 

Newspapers went to press with the conjecture that 
the Terra Nova, with Scott remaining aboard, had 
sailed for Lyttelton from Oamaru. All they were 
able to state definitely by then was that the officers 
who had come ashore were Lieut. H. L. H. Pennell, 
R.N., second-in-command of the Terra Nova, and 
D. E. L. Atkinson, one of the explorers. From 
Christchurch railway station they went to a cafe for 
a meal, then disappeared into the office of Mr. J. J. 
Kinsey, the expedition’s agent. 


THE SECRET UNLEASHED , 

On the evening of February 11th the secret burst 
out with sensational force. The news came in a Press 
cable from London, as the officers had predictéd. 
It read : “ News Scott party perished blizzard after reach- 
ing Pole Fanuary 18th caused sensation.’ At once the 
details began to come pouring in, and one extra 
edition after another was published to keep up with 
the tragic story. Until then, nothing had been heard 
of the expedition for over two years—since it left 
Lyttelton for the Pole on November g2gth, 1910. 

For a time many refused to believe the report. 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration was a common topic 
in those days, and it seemed impossible that Amund- 
sen and others had weathered the most ferocious 
blizzards imaginable without mishap, while Scott’s 
party had perished. 
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SHIP OFF OAMARU... 
. .. J. M. D. HARDWICK recounts the _ 
: tragedy that surrounded the 


British Antarctic Expedition of 
1910-13 
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When the news had broken, Lieut. Edward 
Evans (now Baron Mountevans—‘ Evans of the 
Broke ’’), who assumed command of the expedition 
after Scott’s death, held a Press conference aboard 
the Terra Nova. And for the first time the story was 
told in detail of the heroic episodes that had gone to 
make up one of the most stirring tales of adventure of 
all time. 

In his book, ‘‘ South With Scott,’? Evans later 
repeated what he had told that hushed gathering of 
New Zealand reporters about the way the news 
of the tragedy had first been learned. 


SOUNDS SURVEY 

After leaving the polar base at Cape Evans on 
March 3rd, 1912, having deposited the expedition 
safely in the icy land they were to explore, the Terra 
Nova had returned to New Zealand, where the New 
Zealand members of her crew were paid off. She 
was then sent to Admiralty Bay, in the South Island 
Sounds, for survey while Evans went to England to 
attend to financial matters and be nursed back to 
health by his wife from his physical exhaustion. 

Late that year he returned and resumed command 
from Lieut. Pennell. The Terra Nova headed back 
towards the Pole, butting through ice for 400 miles 
of the way until, on January 18th, 1913, she rounded 
Cape Bird and found clear water all the way to 
Cape Evans. 

A great feast was prepared in the ship’s wardroom 
as the vessel neared the base. Miniature flags and 
silk ribbons decorated the table, and for each of the 
explorers waited mail from home, done neatly into 
packets. Cigars, chocolate and champagne stood 
ready for the reunion. The ship herself was scrubbed 
from end to end, her yards squared, ropes coiled and 
her best flags run to the mastheads. 


‘“ ALL ARE LOST...” : 

Through glasses the men on board could see 
figures running about excitedly on shore. The ship 
closed the beach, the engines stopped, and three 
cheers were exchanged from both sides. Evans told 
the reporters at Lyttelton : ‘‘ I shouted out, * Gamp- 
bell, is everyone well?’ and after a moment’s 
hesitation he replied : ‘ The Southern party reached 
the South Pole on the 17th of January last year, 
but were all lost on the return journey—we have their 


records.’ It was a moment of hush and overwhelming 
sorrow ; a great stillness ran through the ship’s little 
company and through the party on shore.”’ 

The rattle of the anchor chain broke the silence. 
The flags were slowly lowered, while from the ward- 
room could be heard the rattle of cutlery and plates 
as the steward removed the unused table settings and 
put away the good things that were no longer re- 


‘quired. The bundles of letters were sealed up for 


return to their anxiously-waiting senders. 


TOWN’S COMMEMORATION 

In this way the news of the world-shaking event 
was carried first to New Zealand—at dead of night— 
then passed on in strict secrecy, to return with 
sensational impact. ‘To commemorate the strange 
part their town had played in the drama, the people 
of Oamaru planted an oak tree, with a memorial 
tablet, at the east end of Arun Street, overlooking the 
harbour and the sea from which the mystery ship had 
come. 


Lieut. H. L. H. Pennell, R.N., and Mr. D. E. L. Atkinson 
(right), the two men whom the mystery ship put ashore at Oamaru, 
to bring about a world-wide sensation 


Mr. H. C. Aldridge’s ‘‘ A”? class ‘‘ Painted Lady”? 


under radio control at Poole 


A WEEK-END during which valuable conclusions 

were reached in the problem whether two 
radio control yachts can be operated at the same time 
in open water under competition conditions failed 
to achieve its primary object. It was held at Poole 
at the end of November at the instance of Lt.-Col. 
C. E. Bowden, who lives in a pleasant house at 
Sandbanks, overlooking Poole harbour. 

Unfortunately, one of the key men, Mr. G. Honnest 
Redlich, was prevented from getting to Poole and 
further trials will have to be held before final con- 
clusions may be drawn. \ 

One of those who took part in the week-end was 
Mr. H. C. Aldridge of Bristol, who has been working 
on radio control yachts for some years but who has 
found little enthusiasm among others to share his 
interests. He took along his “‘ A” class yacht, Painted 
Lady; it behaved well under difficult conditions. 


SPORT WITH A FUTURE 

Although the main point was not made, I saw 
enough of the sport to convince me that it had great 
possibilities and a considerable future. Mr. Aldridge, 
like Col. Bowden, has carried out several tests with 
two boats in operation without interference to one 
another but it is a different matter when the wind is 
blowing and under conditions which are suitable for 
competitions. That query was only partially 
answered and must be faced more exhaustively next 
year. 

The weather at Poole was cold and, at times, windy. 
We were on the weather side of the bay and the 
water was choppy, making a fair test of the sailing 
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Trials for Radio 
Control Yachts 


In an endeavour to put to the test all aspects of radio 
control of model yachts, a week-end’s trial was held 
recently at Poole. Valuable conclusions affecting 


the future of the sport were reached 


by WILLIAM COLLINS 


capacity of the yachts. Mr. Aldridge had a six-reed 


plug-in unit, with controls for the sheets and ‘for the 
rudders. 


RESPONDED TO THE RUDDER 

Painted Lady completed a triangular course very 
neatly. She ran well with the wind and responded 
perfectly to the rudder. Mr. Aldridge was on a 


floating pontoon in the centre of the course and was > 


able to adjust the sails and plan his tactics in comfort, 
although the wind was squally and waves were 
breaking over the bows of the yacht. She took a 
little water, but not enough to trouble her; that is a 
fault which should be corrected when more attention 
has been paid to waterproofing. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Two schools of thought developed about water- 
proofing the radio. Mr. Aldridge proved that by 
sealing his decks he gets very little water into the hull. 
He carried his radio directly under the deck and his 
batteries in the bilges. He had one battery damaged 
by limited water in the bilges during rough weather 
encountered in the trials and one relay under the 
deck was slightly corroded. 

I understand that Mr. Aldridge intends to pursue 
his policy of total sealing—like a submarine—and 
will make hull inflation tests for leaks during the 
winter. He will still need deck seals for operating 
levers and winches. | 

The second school of thought was represented by 
Col. Bowden, who believed that the average boat may 
be expected to take in some water either through the 
mast or hatches or in keel leaks, as in full size racing 
yachts, and he had batteries and radio in a water- 
proof box slung from deck level; water could collect 
in the bilges without touching the box. Vital elec- 
trical components were doubly sealed by iriner Perspex 
boxes in the main radio box. Operating levers were 
sealed by rubber sheet. 


YACHT WAS SPECK IN DISTANCE 


A range test was held with great success. Painted 
Lady went dancing across the bay, with Col. Bowden 
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following in a dinghy to stand by for retrieving pur- 
poses, and responded well to every touch of the control 
until she was within a few hundred yards of the far 
shore. Mr. Aldridge made adjustments to her 
helm every now and then to satisfy himself that he 
still had control and the yacht was:a mere speck in 
the distance when he brought her back. He was 


Lt.-Col. C. E. Bowden with his “‘ A” class yacht, ‘‘ Tentative 
IT,’ at Poole. Note the rotatable mast; it is balsa wood covered 
with fibre glass 


quite convinced that Painted Lady would have gone 
on a lot further, but for practical purposes the distance 
was far enough. I reckoned it to be a mile and it was 
only limited by the fact that the controller could 
no longer see the sails of the yacht and was therefore 
not in a position to decide when she needed alteration 
of course or shortening of sail. 

A Poole radio control enthusiast, Mr. J. C. Hogg, 
told me that he had received signals from a distance 
of three miles, but it is an academic question. A mile 
is enough and Painted Lady behaved perfectly at that 
range. With binoculars and with more summery 
weather than Poole could provide in November, it 
might be possible to extend that effective range but 
I do not think it is very likely. 

Col. Bowden was having trouble with his ‘‘ A.”’ class 
boat Tentative IJ, and she was not much in the water 
while I was there. 


AN EXCITING PASTIME 
She is named after the very handsome sailing 
cruiser Tentative which he has recently had built. 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


Col. Bowden, who is naturally very keen on full-size 
yachting, finds that radic control of model yachts is 
an exacting and exciting pastime. ‘The judgment 
which is necessary to decide the best course to steer, 
when to go about, whether or not to shorten the 
sails, has it; counterpart in full scale yachting and 
constitutes a fine sport for those who cannot afford 
yachting on a large scale. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE WEEK-END 


But to get down to cases. As the result of the week- 
end, certain conclusions were reached. ‘They in- 
cluded: 

(1) It was established by actual test that yachts with 
the multi-channel tuned reed system operating 
rudder and sheets can be sailed well over half 
a mile under control to the stage where it is 
quite impossible for the helmsman to see how 
to keep the craft under control. 

(2) That open water sailing is potentially good and 
liable to provide truer yacht racing with a long 
windward leg, with the helmsman on a central 
float or large low-freeboard boat. 

(3) That it is possible to row at the speed of an “A” 
class yacht in a stiff breeze, which indicates 
that it is possible to follow up a long sea race in 
dinghies. 


(4) In open water race meetings, it is essential to 


provide low freeboard craft to take fully rigged 
model yachts to the scene of the racing and from 
which to launch them. 

Another small private meeting will be held to 
supplement the knowledge so far gained, when the 
weather is better. 

Mr. Aldridge with his yacht 


on the pontoon 


Satan Sins 


A view of Singapore Harbour about fifty years ago 


North from Singapore 


the adventures of a master mariner: by Captain A. G. COURSE 


HE carefree days of my bachelor life in the 
kindly eastern tropical seas were to end too 
soon. They were happy days with fine weather, 
blue skies with soft, white clouds, and glorious sunsets. 
South from Singapore, through magical Malayan 
islands to sub-tropical Australia, was the flying-fish 
sailors’ ideal. And then, one afternoon, when I was 
on watch, the captain came up on the bridge. 

“I’ve been working out when your turn will 
come for command in this company,” he said. 
** Outside a long list of sudden deaths I make it when 
you are 52. Not a great age,” he added when he 
saw the expression on my face. ‘“ For many of 
us life is only starting then. All the same I wonder 
you young fellows don’t go in the Singapore-owned 


ships. Plenty of opportunity for quick promotion - 


there just now.”’ 

I thought it over during many a watch. I was 
loath to leave a happy ship; yet I was keen to get 
command quickly. ‘Two voyages later I signed off 
in Singapore. I went to stay with an old shipmate 
who was in charge of a coal hulk in the bay. Anchored 
two miles off Sea View Hotel, she lay where the cool 
sea breeze made no movement on the water. She 
looked more like a big house-boat than a coal hulk. 

Originally the Oscar IJ—a Swedish steamer that 
had been stranded in 1910 on a shoal near the 
eastern end of the Singapore Strait—her funnel 
and ventilators had been removed and her boat 
deck transformed into a promenade. Rose bushes 
bloomed in painted tubs where lifeboats had once 


sat in the chocks. In the white painted deck house, - 


at the forward end of the boat deck, were a well- 
furnished lounge and two attractively-fitted bedrooms 
with beds—not bunks. The mahogany-panelled 
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dining saloon on the deck below boasted a piano. 
On this deck were also the galley and pantry, and a 
Malayan bathroom. ‘The latter had a cool tiled 
floor sloping slightly from the middle to scuppers 
all round the sides. In the centre was a large circular 
bath filled with cool, clean water. ‘To bathe one 
stood on the tiled floor and sluiced the water over 
oneself with a dipper. It was sacrilege to get into the 
bath for the water had to be kept clean for the next 
bather. | 

Colliers came alongside to discharge their cargoes 
into the hulk. There was a Chinese crew of 19 on 
board whose job was to bunker the ships and keep 
the hulk clean. They did their work well, the teak 
decks being holystoned to a shining, smooth surface. 
There were long periods of undisturbed happiness 
on that hulk. To fill in time we made many trips 
round the harbour, visiting the lovely islands in the 
hulk’s motor launch. And when the sun had set, 
bringing the coolness of the evening to the bay, we 
sat and yarned, read, played billiards, drank a 
stengah, and then just sat. It was a sailor’s paradise. 
Then the Master Attendant spoiled it. He sent 
for me. | 

There was a Chinese-owned coolie ship at anchor 
in the bay with no deck officers. She was not the 
type of ship I intended to join—I would have pre- 
ferred one of the lovely white-painted ships of the 
Straits Steamship Company—but as she was held up 
I agreed to sign on her as chief officer. Classed 
100 A.1 at Lloyd’s she was a passenger ship carrying 
ist, 2nd and deck class passengers, all Chinese. 
She had been registered in Singapore as the s:.s. 
Hong Bee since 1900 and flew the Red Ensign, for 
her Chinese owner was a naturalised British subject. 
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Built in 1876 as the City of London by Whiteinch, of 
Lanark, she was strongly constructed of iron with a 
bar keel. Her gross tonnage was 3,229, and she still 
retained her original compound engines although her 
boilers had been renewed on more than one occasion. 
Ten or 11 knots was her service speed, but while I 
served in her she had averaged 12 knots between 
Singapore and Hong Kong when we were anxious to 
keep a date for a survey. 

On her maiden voyage she was chartered by the 
Orient Line to carry passengers to Australia. This 
was before the Orient Line-owned steamers. At that 
time she was rigged as a three-masted barque, 
although it seems that she carried nothing above her 
single topsails. 

Years after I left her, an oil painting of her in that 

rig by C. Kensington came into my possession. I was 
at Tilbury Docks at the time and knew the dock 
superintendent of Montgomarie & Workman Ltd. 
there very well. He had been captain of the City of 
London in the 1890s, and when the manager of 
Ellerman & Bucknall at Cape Town found the 
painting in the attic of his office—it had been un- 
noticed for over 30 years—he sent it to the old captain 
at Tilbury in one of their ships, He took it home to 
his smart flat in Kensington. Fortunately for me, 
it was at a time when wall pictures had become taboo 
as far as ladies were concerned; and as he was the 
only male in his family, the picture was passed 
reluctantly on to me. 


* 


DULL GREY—AND RED RUST 

I boarded the Hong Bee ex-City of London from a 
sampan, for she was anchored in Singapore’s Outer 
Roads. She was hardly attractive. Her hull, deck- 
work and funnel were painted a dull grey, the drab 
paint on her hull being relieved by streaks and 
blotches of red rust. Large rice boilers lined her rails, 
and when I boarded, it was quite obvious that her 
deck passengers--she carried nearly 2,000--had just left. 

The captain, who was in his room abaft the bridge, 
greeted me enthusiastically. The Master Attendant 
had told him about me, it appeared. He enquired 
after my navigational abilities. 
didn’t bother much with it himself and as I was to 
be his only officer, he hoped that I was at least 
interested. He was quite relieved to see that I 
carried a sextant. ‘“‘ The Sailors’ Home is full of 
beachcombers with masters’ certificates.!’’ he said. 
That was not true, although I had to admit that there 
were a few certificated men there whom captains 
would prefer not to employ. 

Some improvements had been made in _ the 
officers’ accommodation. This had been put up on 
the boat deck, where, at the forward end, had been 
the navigating bridge. The latter had been raised 
a deck higher and the chart room and captain’s 
rooms had been built abaft it. I found my room 
forward on the port side of the boat deck. It was 
compact, measuring only 12 ft. by 6ft.; but it had 
two port holes on the forward bulkhead which gave 
a clear view right ahead. There was no saloon— 
just a cramped messroom shared by deck and 
engineer officers. The bathroom deserves a mention. 


It seemed that he 
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It was a small room on the main deck with bare iron 
bulkheads, a concrete deck, a bucket, and a baler. 
Water was carried in the bucket from a nearby pump. 


SLEPT ON ’TWEEN DECK | 

The first class passengers were accommodated aft 
in a large saloon on the main deck, having a com- 
panion way leading down to cabins in the ’tween 
deck. The second class had cabins amidships but 
no saloon, while the deck passengers (the coolies) 
occupied the remaining ’tween decks. Port holes 
along the ship’s side gave light, and, in favourable 
weather, air to the *tween decks, and the hatches 
were left off when possible. Privacy for families, 
or groups travelling together, could be obtained only 
by their own efforts. They staked out deck space 
with their bags and boxes and contrived to rig up 
blankets to the beams above in the form of walls. 
They slept on the teak-sheathed ’tween deck, but 
spent the daylight hours on the main deck taking 
advantage of the cou! breezes. It was here, too, that 
they took their meals, sitting on their haunches with 
bowls of small fish and boiled rice, which they ate 
with the help of chop sticks. Bad weather sent them 
below, where, with the ports closed and hatches 
battened down, a few ventilators would provide 
them with the only air available. 

The Hong Bee usually carried two deck officers, but, 
as we were unable to find a second officer, the 
captain and I had to keep watch and watch—four 
hours on and four hours off. We got under way 
from Singapore bound for -Penang, and as soon as 
I had stowed the anchor—it was an old fashioned 
one and had to be cock-billed—I went aft to relieve 
the captain on the bridge. We had rounded Peak 
Island and a course had been set to pass a mile off 


Raffles Lighthouse, when the ‘“ Old’ Man”? left 


me to it and turned in. He intimated that he didn’t 
want a call until it was time for him to come on watch 
again. And that’s the way it always was in that ship. 
It didn’t matter how difficult the navigation was, or 
how busy the traffic, .I was expected to carry on. 
Of course it gave me confidence, and was good 
experience for what was to come. 

Although she was an old ship, and one of which it 
was not possible to be proud, I was happy there. 
Perhaps because I had good shipmates. And the 


best of them all was George Watt, our chief engineer. 
(Continued on page 21) 


A painting of the S.S. “ Hong Bee”? 


A PIONEER SHIP 
MODELLER DIES 


Mr. Charles J. Hampshire 


|* was with regret that we learned of the death of 
Mr. Charles J. Hampshire. He was associated 
with the Model Engineer for many years, being a 
personal friend of Percival Marshall, and his work 
was described in the first volume of the pre-war 


Model of the Royal Yacht ** Britannia ” 


se 


The modern tanker ‘‘ Velutina’’ in a heavy sea 


Mr Hampshire’s fine model of the “* Cutty Sark”? 


Mr. Hampshire judging models at the “ M.E.’ Exhibition 


Suips AND SuHip Movers. For many years he gave 
help as a judge of ship models at the “* Model Engin- 
eer ’’? Exhibition, and was there as late as 1955. His 
own model making was distinguished by its accuracy, 
its delicacy and its outstanding artistic quality. He 
worked consistently to the scale of 1/64 in. = 1 ft. 
and all his models were miniatures of the scenic 
waterline variety. They included models of all types 
—from the Golden Hind to modern liners and tankers— 
and in each case the naturalistic sea setting was a 
feature. 

The three models shown in our photographs are 
typical examples of his work. R.Y. Britannia dressed 
from stem to stern and, with its lovely blue hull, makes 
a delightful picture. The big tanker Velutina shows 
the long slender hull and the impressive proportions 
of this type of vessel, while the lovely model of the 
Cutty Sark gives a vivid impression of the grace and 
beauty of the old clipper. When the model of the 
Cutty Sark was seen at the ‘‘ Model Engineer ” 
Exhibition by a member of the House of Commons 
Yachting Club he got his fellow members to purchase 
it for presentation to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
in appreciation of his interest in the restoration of 
the ship. On this occasion Mr. Hampshire was 
presented to the Duke, and in the conversation which 
ensued the Duke showed a keen appreciation of the 
skill and craftsmanship involved in producing such 
a model. 

Mr. Hampshire was a valued member of the 
Institute of Marine Engineers, and a number of his 
models are preserved at the Institute’s headquarters. 
He never retired from business: his firm valued his 
services so highly that when he was too frail to travel 
by public transport they arranged a car for him. 
Mr. Hampshire had a charming personality and a 
bright, kindly manner, and his many friends will 
long remember him. 


‘LA ORILLA’ 


De SAS new grain-carrying motorship 


for Buries Markes Limited 


By Laurence Dunn 


URIES MARKES LIMITED, whose fleet was 
described in the November issue of SHIPS AND 
Suip Mope.s, have since taken delivery of the m.s. 
La Orilla. Built by Bartram & Sons Ltd., of Sunder- 
land, she ran trials off Newbiggin on November 14th. 
Her delivery was a week ahead of schedule, the date 
being advanced so that a voyage to Montreal could 
be made before the closing of the St. Lawrence 
season. Certain items, such as final painting, etc., 
were therefore deferred until the ship’s return to 
Rotterdam. 
La Orilla is designed as a grain carrier and has a 
d.w. capacity of 10,850 tons. She is 445 ft. in length 


View looking aft: Note the absenceyof an after deckhouse 


a 


a 4. te Ne ] 
View of decks looking forward. The Sampson posts have neither 
shrouds nor stays 


b.p., has an extreme breadth of 62 ft. and a depth 
mld. to shelter deck of 40 ft. 2 in. In general layout 
she resembles various earlier ships built by Bartram’s, 
in that she has a short topgallant fo’c’sle and three 
of her hatches forward of a short compact midship 
structure. Both at sea and when working cargo this 
arrangement of hatches is generally accepted as 
superior to the old split-superstructure arrangement. 


TWO CONTINUOUS DECKS 

The ship has two continuous decks and is divided 
by eight. watertight bulkheads, making five holds, 
fore and after peaks, cross-bunker and machinery 
space. The five main hatches on the upper deck 
have sliding steel covers, while right aft, near the 
stern, there is a sixth and smaller hatch where, 
beneath on the ’tween deck, there is extra cargo space. 
An unusual feature of the ship is the absence of an- 
after deckhouse; instead there is only a small erection 
which provides access to the steering gear. 

Another point of note is the provision of deep tanks 
either side of No. 3 hold, these being used either for 
dry cargo or water ballast. As may be seen in the 
drawing the centreline grain divisions in the holds are 
corrugated, as are the bulkheads and sides of the deep 
tanks. 

All but one of the electrically-driven cargo winches 
—of three-ton Thrige type—are mounted on mast 
houses. ‘Through these mast houses there is access 
to the holds. In the two forward ones the rest of the 
space is used for storage purposes, but the starboard 
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Upper deck 
Second deck 


Stee! centreline grain division 


Wing deep tank 
Cofferdam 


. Fuel cross bunker 


. Main engine 


Auxiliary generators 


. Shaft tunnel 


Water ballast 


Trimming hatch 


. Sliding steel hatch covers 


Ventilator-kingposts 


. Five-ton derricks 


. Electrical and CO2 stores 


Access trunk to hold 
Tonnage hatch 

Two-ton derrick 

Access to steering gear 
26 ft. aluminium lifeboat 
Radio Officer 

Owner’s cabin 


Smoke room 


Officers’ accommodation 


. 2nd. Engineer 
. Engineers’ accommodation 


. Hospital 


Cold stores 


Greasers’ accommodation 


. Ventilator to deep tank 
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With its straightforward outline and simple superstructure, tl 


side of the after one has been made into a crew’s 
recreation room. 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 


La Orilla represents an excellent example of the 
modern buik-cargo carrier and has exceptionally 
good accommodation both for officers and crew, 
although her owners stress the fact that she is 
utilitarian rather than luxurious. It is interesting 
to note that the contract for the ship—which was 
taken over by Buries Markes Limited—was made 
ona fixed-cost basis. Apart from the accommodation 
for the seamen and greasers, who have single-berth 
cabins on the second deck, all the rest have their 
quarters in the superstructure. ‘The radio officers’ 
cabins are on the navigating bridge, while the 
owners’ and captain’s accommodation is on the 
boat deck. At the fore end of the next deck down 
(the lower bridge) there are the smoke room, dining 
room and pantry. The chief officers’ cabins are on 
this deck to starboard and those for the apprentices 
and other officers to port. Cabins for the remaining 
engineers, etc., are on the upper or weather deck. 
Here, in the after part of the superstructure, is the 
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his ship would make a very good prototype for a working model 


hospital (port), galley (centre) and seamen’s mess 
(starboard). : 

The main propelling engine, made. by John 
Kincaid & Co. Ltd., is a six-cylinder S.A. two-stroke 
Harland-B. & W. type unit, which in service operates 
at 4,400 b.h.p., corresponding to a speed of about 
13} knots. The ship’s exterior colour scheme is 
particularly smart. The bottom is a very deep 
reddish-brown; above there is white boot-topping, 
then black topsides. Like the ribbon round the hull 
the kingposts, superstructure and deck fittings are 
white. The funnel is black with two red bands and 
one white band, the latter bearing the blue painted 
letters B.M. A 

This is the second time the name Orilla_ has 
featured in the Buries Markes fleet. The previous 
vessel of 7047 tons gross was a standard “‘ B”’ type, 
built by Short Bros., in 1942 as the Empire Convoy. 
Bought soon after the war by the Thompson Steam- 
shipping Co. Ltd., she was then renamed Cheltenham. 
From May 1952 to December, 1954 she was under 
the ownership of Buries Markes Ltd. Delivery to her 
new owners was made in the spring of 1955 and she 
now operates under the Swedish flag as the Stallberg, 
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owned by Skiold and Lundberg A/B of Stockholm. 
An interesting point is the differing hull proportions 
of the two ships, this earlier one being much slimmer. 
Although 1 ft. longer her beam was 6 ft. less. Like 
the present ship she was of raised fo’c’sle type but with 
split superstructure and no sheer between the masts. 


Aerial view of M.V. ‘‘ La Orilla” 


NAUTICAL BOOK 
REVIEWS 


MERCHANT SHIPS—A PICTORIAL STUDY 
By Fohn H. LaDage and associates. Four hundred and eighty 
Jour pages 11 in. X 8% in. Published by The Cornell Maritime 


Press, Cambridge, Maryland, U.S.A—price. $1 5-—and,.. in. 


this country, by Putnam & Co. Ltd., 42, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, price £5 155. net. 

For the student of ship construction, the ship model 
maker and the marine artist who is concerned with the 
ships of today, this is the most useful book we have seen 
for many years. In accordance with present-day 
tendencies, the stress is laid on illustration rather than 
text, and the illustrations are not drawings but photo- 
graphs. Admittedly, certain points which may be obscure 
in a photograph can be clarified and emphasised in a 
good drawing, but even the best drawings are impressions 
of things as seen by the artist, whereas a photograph when 
taken with a suitable lens gives the appearance of the object 
itself as recorded by a mechanical contrivance which has 
no personal bias. In this way the photograph brings one 
into direct contact with the object being studied. In 
the book under review this principle has been followed to 
perfection. 

The book is also very comprehensive in its scope. Every 
type of merchant ship is shown and every phase in the 
life of the ship has been included: its design and structure, 
building the ship, fitting out, engines and the machinery, 
large and small, the work of the officers and crew in 
operating the ship, the stowage of cargo, deck operations, 
dry-docking, and repairs, major and minor. 

When the general scheme of the book was decided upon, 
photographs were collected from every available source. 
Out of some 5,000 photographs the best were selected, and 
after they had been classified and analysed the gaps in 
the information required were revealed and arrange- 
ments made to fill them. For the final closing of the gaps 
professional photographs were commissioned and thus the 
completeness of the picture was ensured. The text, the 
bulk of which is in the form of captions to the photographs, 
is sO written as to ensure that full value may be obtained 
from a study of the illustrations. The effect is as though an 
expert was taking one around the ship and explaining the 
function and operation of each part. In the case of the 
ship modeller these explanations will help towards more 
intelligent work and a better appreciation of the 
significance of each part. The marine artist will also be 
helped in similar fashion. 

The effort to cover the subject completely has inevitably 
produced a big book. There are 1,160 illustrations and 
some 150,000 words. ‘This again has made the book 
rather expensive, but when one considers the enormous 
mass of information and the completeness of the picture, 
the outlay will be found well worth while. 


H.M.S. ULYSSES 

By Alistair MacLean. Published by Collins, St. James’s 
Place, London. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a book about what was, one imagines, the most 
dangerous and, at the same. time, the most miserably 
uncomfortable naval service of the war—convoy duty 
to Murmansk in Northern Russia through Arctic seas. 
The book is powerfully written and grips the imagination 
from the start. It concerns itself chiefly with one ship, 
H.M.S. Ulysses—the name is fictitious. To quote: 
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- kind. 


‘Technically the Ulysses was a light cruiser . . . 510 ft. 
long, narrow in her 50 ft. beam, with a raked stem, 
Square cruiser stern and long fo’c’sle deck extending 
well abaft the bridge . . . she looked and was a lean, fast 
and compact warship, dangerous and durable. ‘ Locate: 
engage: destroy.’ These are the classic requirements of a 
naval ship in wartime, and to do each, and to do it with 
maximum speed and efficiency, the Ulysses was superbly 
equipped.” There follows a fuller description of the 
ship and her fighting qualities and this, together with the 
drawing in the end papers showing her general appearance 
and internal layout, helps greatly to a clearer understand- 


ing of the life on board. But there were difficulties. 


Owing to a certain amount of unpreparedness on our 
part the British ships that could be spared were in- 
adequate for the job. Also at this time there was no air 
cover, owing to lack of aircraft carriers. Further, the 
officers and men were strained almost to breaking point, 
as a result of having been kept too long on work of this 
The briefing of the officers by the Admiralty 
representative and their various reactions, especially that 
of the old medical officer, makes fascinating reading. 
Only one passage of the ship is described: from Scapa 
Flow—to pick up their charges off Iceland, they having 
been convoyed thither by U.S. naval ships—and from 
there east and north towards Murmansk.* As the convoy 
sailed north conditions deteriorated, and the Arctic 
temperature and continuous gales encountered made for 
extremes of discomfort. Added to this was the constant 
nerve-wracking tracking by enemy aircraft and sub- 


marines, especially when the submarines hunted in packs . 


and, later, when the convoy was within reach of land- 
based aeroplanes from Norway. A picture is created which 
is beyond the conception of any but those who have been 
through it. How men could live such a life and preserve 
their reason is difficult to imagine. But this is war, and 
it is well that such a tale should be told, so that the rest 
of the world can envisage, even though faintly, what 
modern war means to those actively engaged in it. In 
some respects the picture seems almost overdrawn. One 
by one the characters are killed or succumb to the con- 
ditions, the ship suffers frightful damage, and is ultimately 
sunk. Things do sometimes happen like this in daily life, 
but generally there is some ray of hope or some relief in 
the general gloom. However, this is an important book 
and one which should be read by everyone interested in 
the sea and ships, and by all who look ahead with concern 
for the future of the race. , 


IN RETROSPECT 

Published by the Liverpool Nautical Research Society. 

This society is probably the oldest of our local nautical 
research societies, having been founded in 1938. On 
December 5th, 1955, it held its one hundredth meeting, 
and to celebrate the event Mr. Frank G. G. Carr, C.B.E., 
M.A., LL.B., Director of the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, addressed the society. Also to mark the 
occasion. the society has produced a booklet outlining its 


history and giving a list of all its*meetings, with titles of » 


lectures, names of speakers and a list of members. This 
booklet makes very interesting reading and in view of the 
importance of Liverpool as a shipping centre, it is not 
surprising to see how many influential people have had 
a share in the development of the society. Quite a number 
of its members have written books on nautical subjects 
and a list of them is included. In view of the valuable 
work already accomplished and the healthy list of 
members, there is every indication that the society will go 
on to greater success. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary : A. N. Ryan, M.A., 28, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool 2. . 
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: (Continued from page 15) 
He certainly was not the type I expected to find in 
charge of a coolie ship’s engines. He spoke with 
the delightful intonation of an Aberdonian, and 
was both efficient and conscientious. When I ex- 
pressed a doubt to him about the wisdom of leaving 
my last ship, he reassured me. “ With a sailor it’s 
always the last ship that was the best! ’’ he said. 
“But you'll find a friendly atmosphere about this 
ship,” he continued, “no one will worry you, and 
there’s a peace here you’ll never get in the rush-and- 
hurry home-line ships.”’ 

He spoke of quick promotion and the possibility 
of retiring in 20 years. And as I was only 25 the 


prospect seemed good. But George was assuming_ 


that the money made by shipmasters sailing in Singa- 
pore ships in the past would be made in the future. 
In this he was wrong. Conditions were changing, 
and changing rapidly. 


Sees: 
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The Chinese temple Kek Lok See 


years and had invested his savings in shares in a 
new rubber estate. He had to wait only a year, 
when the young trees would be tapped, he told me; 
and then he would retire. But the order for the 
restriction of the rubber output came into force too 
soon, and 14 years later he was still out East. He 
was working ashore in Singapore, but I had retired 
from the sea and returned to the old country. 

A letter I received from him showed that his 


views had changed. He wrote: “I think you are 


far better off for having swallowed the anchor. The 
sea is a fine place for a holiday, if smooth, and for 
wearing out old clothes; but give me all night in 
bed every night. You have a good pensionable job 
and a wife and two kiddies to go home to every night. 
Why, you have only a wire netting fence between you 
and heaven! In fact many in the latter place will 


He had served in ships of the company for 20 
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be looking through at you with envy : I never 
heard from George again. So often good shipmates 
disappear into the world; men whom one would dearly 
love to keep for life-long friends. But more of George 
later. 

After an enjoyable passage through the Malacca 
Straits we entered Penang by the northern channel 
at dawn. Here was the lovely scenery of one of the 
world’s most beautiful tropical islands; the mountains 
of the mainland making a dark blue background to 
the turquoise of the sea. I went forward to stand 
by the anchor, and as we closed with the land there 
came into view the most perfect green lawns, sloping 
gently to the sea, fanned by the leaves of palm trees. 

After breakfast George volunteered to introduce 
me to the island. We hired a car and took the coast 
road, passing through groves of palm trees between 
which we caught glimpses of the blue sea shimmering 
in the sun and breaking in snow-white over-falls on 

Then we climbed through rice 


fields to the highlands, a land of orchards and orderly 


rubber plantations. The sea was still visible through 


the trees. Still climbing, we reached the country of 
mountain trees with its pure cool air. Waterfalls 
descending from the rocks above turned into mountain 
streams which ran in sparkling cascades alongside the 
road. Then we descended to the plains to visit the 
Waterfall Gardens, filled with ferns and flowers, 
where monkeys played in the trees. 

Before returning to the ship George insisted that 
I saw the Chinese temple Kek Lok See, which was 
built in terraces on the hillside at Ayer Hilam. 
Here picturesque pagodas rose one behind the other, 
each containing a Buddhist shrine. I have never 
seen such clever topiary—the figures cut from the 
tall bushes ‘looked just like human beings from a 
distance. 
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TAKING THE LINES 


$ Get vessel here described as being measured 
is a wooden-screw steam fishing boat about 
96 ft. overall: the same methods are suitable for 
vessels having straight keels down to about 30 ft. 
long overall. Having found a suitable hull, get 
permission from the owners to take off the lines, 
and permission from the dockyard to use their dock 
or slipway. This is best after hours of business whilst 
the vessel is free from workmen. The main items of 
equipment required are a 66 ft. tape, a 15 ft. batten 
of 3jx {2 in. and 12 ft., 10 ft., 8 ft. and 6 ft. battens 
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and three or four places towards the stern. On the 
stem, having already measured AB, draw the line for 
the stem face. Measure AP and BP—see Fig’ 3. 


Set up a short batten and measure square across at 


6 in. points to the face of stem at forefoot. Measure 
width at stem head and at forefoot and keel. Having 
drawn in the side elevation, shape of stem, keel and 
stern, the sheer must now be fixed. Assume the vessel 
is not listed either way. It is best divided into 10 or 
12 equal parts. Make one cross section at rudder 
post or boss post, count the number of frames in the 


pA 


Fig. 1 


all marked with blue pencil in feet and inches, and 
with the feet numbered. A 3 ft. level, four 20 ft. lines 
with plumbs or suitable weights, four cramps to 
open up to 141n., chalks, nails, hammer, note-book 
and pencil are also required. 


GETTING DOWN TO THE JOB 

With the vessel in dry dock use a 15 ft. spline and 
level, and measure the declivity of the keel blocks 
by resting the forward end of the spline on the slope 
and raising the after end of the spline on packing 
until it is level. 
packing, level up again. This decline in 30 ft. can be 
checked with that at 15 ft. to take an average. Seta 
plumb line over the stern rail and counter aft. Fix 
a straight batten along the keel blocks extending aft 
to end of counter and forward to stern line. Measure 
distances AB, BC, CD, CE, DF and EF. (See Fig. 1.) 
Shore up a batten under counter and fix a plumb 
line down boss post and down rudder post. (See 
Fig. 2.) Measure FG, GE, EH, H7, 7K, HL, KL and 
LC. For a check measure FK and D7. Note whether 
the boss post is vertical or at right angles to keel. The 
rudder post will be parallel to it. Measure the rake 
of the rudder post, shape of boss post and position of 
points M and WN above keel and from plumb lines. 
Rudder blade width, shape, diameter of stock and 
position of propeller shaft centre are required: also 
the keel dimensions and lap of planking to it. 


TO DETERMINE THE SHEER 
Measure the height of rail above deck at stem 


ay 


Move 15 ft. aft and off this ‘same | 


vessel. Divide it to the best advantage: it does not 
matter if the spaces are not all equal. Chalk mark 
these cross section frames at deck and at keel. 
Measure these points from the stem plumb on keel 
and from the same plumb on deck. 


MEASURING THE SECTIONS ; 
Starting amidships, set up an upright batten 


Figs. 2 and 3 


under rubbing strake and a level batten from keel— 
see Fig. 4. Measure RS, ST. Check the beam across 
the deck at each frame and add half the width of 
keel at base and depth of rubbing board at rail. 
These sheer height and half beam measurements are 
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POrG A VESSEL 


P. A. RUMBELOW outlines a practical method for the man who 


wishes to model a prototype accurately 


required at each frame. At the counter, where the 
frame does not include the keel, the height of the 
base point should be measured above the keel. If the 
vessel has any rise of floor it is better to put another 
batten from the keel to the upright batten and 
secure with cramps—see Fig. 4. The heights of this 
above the keel base at U and V are noted and uprights 
from it are measured at 1 ft. intervals. If there are 
any thick planks on the bilge, allowance must be 
made for them. On the forward cross sections (Fig. 5) 
measure RS, ST and move the batten to the planking 
as shown. Measure RU and take offsets from the 


Figs. 4. and 5 


sloping batten at 1 ft. intervals measured square off. 
At the rudder post (Fig. 6) set a batten across the 
planking as before and measure VW, VY, WZ, KX 
and the half beam. Offsets to planking, at intervals 
and squared off, are measured. At the frames for- 
ward of the rudder.(Fig. 7) it will be necessary to put 
a batten from the upright to the keel and measure 
square offsets to planking, but the half beam, RS, 
sheer height S77, and the distance .7U are still 
necessary. ge 


THE ELLIPTIC STERN : 
The curve of the stern rail in plan (Fig. 8) should 
be measured from a line AC square across the deck 
at about the last complete frame. Measurements 
AC and AB are noted, A and B being on the centre 


— line of the hull. Mark off points D, £, and so on, at 


12 in. intervals along the rail and take measurements 
AD, CD, AE, CE, and so on, to give a series of points 


which will determine the cruve of the rail. The out- 
line of the deck taken in similar fashion will give 


7 Fig. 6 and 7 


some indication of the outline of the knuckle on the 
outside of the hull. ; 

With these dimensions we have sufficient informa- 
tion to make a complete sheer plan or elevation, 
a body plan, or sections and a deck plan. From these, 


longi | A 
Fig. 8 


waterlines, buttock lines, and diagonals may be 
obtained, and in our next article we propose to show 
how.to lay out the necessary drawings. 
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York-West Indies run. By that time various alterations 
had increased her gross tonnage to 4,856. 

The next change came in April, 1934, when she was 
bought—for a mere £21,000—by the United Baltic Cor- 
poration whose flagship she became. As their Baltrover 
she operated between London and the Baltic until the 
advent of the second world war, when she returned to 
her original United Kingdom-Canada trade. ‘She came 
through without incurring any war damage, but when 
bought in 1946 by the Hellenic Mediterranean Lines 
needed a major reconstruction. This work was entrusted 
to Barclay Curle and cost little short of a £1 million, 
though the final stages had to be carried out at Piraeus. 
Finally, in November, 1948, she entered her present 
service and in it has enhanced her reputation. The Jonia, 
which has an overall length of 366.8 ft. and a breadth 
of 50 ft., carries 93 first, 97 second, 122 third and 308 
fourth-class passengers. Her cargo capacity is 110,000 
cu, ft. 

The Aeolia, which entered service in August, 1951, was 
previously the Stuijvesant of the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Co. (K.N.S.M.), who used her on their passenger 
service to the West Indies. A product of the Netherlands 
Shipbuilding Co., she measures 355 ft. in overall length 
and has a breadth of 47.6 ft. Besides cargo capacity, to the 
extent of 102,000 cu. ft., she has accommodation for 74. 
first, 80 second, 92 third and 309 fourth-class pas- 
sengers, while her crew numbers 120. Her speed is about 
133 knots. An interesting feature of this ship’s design 
and one that aids recognition is the presence of a deck 
crane in a recess each side of the bridge. , 

The third ship in this group, the Corinthia, was also 
built for the Royal Netherlands Steamship Company’s 
West Indies trade, but was built by the Royal de Schelde 
yard at Flushing. Brought to the Mediterranean early 
in 1939, she was used during the war years as a parent 


SS. ‘° Romelia,”’ of 
1918 =1,593 ‘tons 
8ross 
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1918, 4,249 tons 
: Lross 


ship for Greek submarines. After her release by the 
Greek Government in the summer of 1946 she was refitted 
and returned to commercial service in the following year. 
Conversion to oil burning, the fitting of a new propeller 
and the streamlining of her rudder increased her speed 
so that she is now good for about 14/144 knots. 

Finally, among the passenger ships there is the m.v. 
Moonta. This, the latest addition to the ‘‘ Elmes’”’ fleet, 
was bought last autumn and only arrived at Piraeus in 
mid-December. There she wil! be renamed, refitted and 
have her accommodation enlarged to provide for about 
(210) passengers. One of the first Australian coastal 
passenger ships to hail from a Scandinavian shipyard, this 
handsome little vessel was built for the Adelaide S.S. Co. 
Ltd. by Burmeister & Wain, of Copenhagen, who fitted 
her with one of their own type diesels. She measures 
298.3 ft. in length overall, has a breadth of 43.7 ft. and a 
speed of around 11 knots. 

The company also carries on an extensive cargo 
business. To further this they bought in the autumn of 
1954 the Serula, a steamer of 2,687 tons deadweight from 
the British & Continental Steamship Co. Ltd. Employed 
by them on their North European cargo liner services, 


_ she had previously been the Holmia, one of a group of sister 


ships built at Stockholm for the Svenska Lloyd’s Mediter- 
ranean trade. ‘The Romelia, as she is now named, has been 
so thoroughly reconditioned that she is virtually a new 
ship. Measuring 284.3 ft. in length 0.a., she has a speed 
of 11 knots. . ; 

At sea the Hellenic Mediterranean ships may be 
recognised by their deep buff funnels, which bear a blue 
band clear of the black top. All have black hulls with 
red boot-topping below the white ribbon. The houseflag 
is a blue pennant, bearing a yellow St. George’s cross and 
a yellow trident which is placed diagonally in the top 
corner. 
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nN METHOD of building model hulls by moulding 

gummed paper strip on a former was de- 
scribed by Mr. J. C. Hool in the Model Engineer of 
January 21st, 1954. ‘This method gives a very light 
hull with less skin thickness than is possible by 
conventional methods of construction in wood, but 
for a model of any size there are two objections. The 
first is the labour and cost of constructing a former 
that will afterwards be discarded, and the second is 
the difficulty of making the moulded hull sufficiently 
rigid. When I read the article I was planning a model 
of a “* Javelin ”’ class destroyer to } in. to the ft. scale, 
and the model was to be suitable for radio control 
with its attendant demands on space, weight and 
accessibility. An all-metal hull would have been 
ideal, but this idea had to be turned down for lack of 
facilities and it seemed that the ‘‘ gumstrip ’? method 
would be nearly as good if the difficulties could be 
overcome. 


THE REQUISITE MATERIALS 

It seemed to me that the thing to do was to build 
a frame as light and strong as possible and bond the 
laminated skin to it so that the frame provided 
rigidity already built in and permitted the decks to 
be removable. The methods used for constructing 
flying-scale model aircraft came into my mind and 
this technique, undertaken as an experiment, has 
produced a hull 43? in. long and 5 in. in beam with 
a clear internal width of 44 in. that is absolutely rigid 
and weighs only 21 oz. 

The materials used were resin-bonded ply + in. 
and 5/32in. thick, }in. square balsa, two obechi 


Above: Bow view. Below: After end of inverted hull showing stern tubes 


Hulls in 
Gummed 
Strip 


A brief description of this 


unusual method of hull con- 
struction was published last 
year. Considerable interest 


was aroused and the builder, K. 
LONSDALE, has written a more 
detailed account of his methods. 


blocks built up by gluing, heavy drawing paper 
and gummed brown paper strip 1$in. wide. The 
glue used was of the “‘ one shot ”’ resin type and the 
total cost of the materials was under 15s. The tools 
necessary are few; a fretsaw and a }in. chisel are 
vital, but the rest are part of every model-maker’s 
equipment. 

The first step was the construction of a building 
board on which the hull could be built upside-down, 
and this must be done with some care as the accuracy 
of the hull depends on it. Next came the construc- 
tion of the main frame members. The bow and stern 
blocks were worked to their correct outlines by saw, 
gouge and glasspaper as in conventional construc- 
tion, but they were not hollowed out save for a recess 
to take the rudder head. Slots were cut in them for 
the reception of the keel and rebates were made to 
take the ends of the inwales. The keel and inwales 
were cut from 5/32 ply, $in. wide except at the ends 
where the width was increased for strength. The 
keel was made in two parts, scarfed and fished at the 
joint. ‘The main bulkhead, at the break of the fore- 
castle, was also cut from 5/32 ply, with the idea of 
providing adequate strength. This bulkhead was 
notched to take the keel and the inwale ends, and the 
main members were then set up on the building 
board (see Fig. 1). The keel and inwales were 
marked for the notches to take the frames and other 
bulkheads and the members were then taken apart 
for the notches to be cut with a fretsaw. 

Four bulkheads were fitted in addition to the main 
bulkhead to ensure transverse rigidity and to divide 
the hull into six compartments, and frames were 
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fitted at 2 in. intervals. The bulkheads and frames 
were sawn from + in. ply to outlines traced from the 
body plan, the interior of the frames being cut out 
to leave fin. all round at sides and bottom. The 
bulkheads had projections at the top to fit into 


the inwale notches and notches at the bottom on the 


centre line to mate with the notches in the keei. 


ASSEMBLING THE FRAMEWORK 

All the bits and pieces were again assembled on 
the building board and I could see what the shape of 
the ship was going to be. From being a miscellaneous 
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place. Owing to some of the notches being slightly 
out of alignment the fair curves were a bit wavy in 
places, but balsa wood is accommodating stuff and 
I had no great trouble in getting the stringers to go 
home in the notches. The ship was now finished in 
frame (see final photograph) and weighed 12 0z. When 
taken from the building board there was no tendency 
to distortion and the frame was surprisingly rigid. © 


PUTTING ON THE SKIN 
So far the process had been identical with that of 
building a model aircraft fuselage except that the 


collection of numbered bits of thin ply, Javelin 
suddenly became a ship in frame—a most satisfying 
moment. 

Marking out for stringers was quite easy. The 
mid-section of Javelin is parallel for a considerable 
length and a stringer plan for this cross-section was 
drawn and marked out on the bulkheads (Fig. 2). A 
balsa stringer 4in. square and 42 in. long was held 
in place by rubber bands at the marked positions 
and bent along the edges of the other frames and 
bulkheads, fore and aft, to take up a fair curve from 
bow to stern. Where this stringer touched the bow 
and stern blocks and the frames and bulkheads they 
were marked for notching. This was repeated for 
each stringer position along one half of the frame. 
The frame was then dismantled and the other edges 
of the frames and bulkheads were marked off 
symmetrically. Now came the tedious business of 
cutting notches. There were over 250 notches 
#1n. wide and }1in. deep to be cut, most of them 
in the ply frames which were only }in. wide and 
7s in. thick, anyway. The job was done with fretsaw 
and chisel, but I would have been very glad of some- 
thing like a ticket punch to snip them out neatly at 
one go. As it was, some of the notches drifted a little 
from their proper positions and this caused trouble 
later. 

The final stage in constructing the frame was the 
gluing up. Bow and stern blocks and all bulkheads 
were glued into position on the inwales, with a sheet 
of greaseproof paper under the latter to prevent the 
whole job from becoming solid with the building 
board. Then the keel was fitted into its slots and 
notches and checked for accuracy before the glue 
hardened. ‘The frames were then glued into their 
positions. Next evening the stringers were glued in 
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construction was heavier. Now came the job of 
putting on a smooth, strong waterproof skin. The 
first step was to smooth down the stringers with 
glasspaper, getting rid of any high spots. The 
frame was next covered, save for the deck of course, 
with heavy drawing paper and this was the trickiest 
bit of the whole job. The parallel centre séction 
could be covered with a single fair-size sheet, but 
fore and aft of this, strips about 2 in. wide were 
used. In all cases the paper was cut roughly to size 
and offered up to the frame for final trimming. 


END OF FORWARD 
INWALE ST 


ns 
STRINGER (FORECASTLE) 


END OF MAIN DECK 
INWALE 


wa 
STRINGERS (FULL LENGTH) 
i 


KEEL 


When cut the strip was gummed to the top surface 
of one inwale, taken round under the hull, and 
gummed to the top surface of the opposite inwale. 
A waterproof gum has to be used and it was found 
easiest to coat the entire surface of the paper rather 
than to gum each stringer. Hollow curves, such 


as the flare of the bows, are awkward and 
pillows were hastily requisitioned to hold the paper 
up against the stringers until the gum set. Joints 
between strips were butted, not lapped, and any 
small gaps were covered with narrow gumstrip. 
The point of using heavy paper or thin card for the 
initial covering is to ensure that curves—of the bilge 
for instance—are smooth, while waterproof gum must 
be used because the outer coats of gumstrip are put on 
very wet and this wets the inside coat right through. 

The gumstrip itself was applied as described in 


View showing the interior construction 

of hull. The stringers and the 

widened main deck inwales are clearly 

shown as also is the bulkhead at the 

break of the fo’c’sle. Below : general 
view of completed hull 


Mr. Hool’s article but since the hull is comparatively 
big a width of 14 in. was used with half-width strips 
where curvature in two planes occurs. After putting 
on the first coat it seemed as if the technique was 
a failure because of the slight undulations which 
formed in the surface. As more coats went on these 
smoothed out, however, and the final “ plating ”’ 
coat is not at all bad though the judges at the “ M.E.”’ 
Exhibition, used to perfectly flat surfaces, might not 
think so if they used micrometers. With four coats of 
gumstrip on, the hull en 21 oz. and was as 
rigid as any “‘ bread and butter ”’ or “‘ dug-out ”’ job. 


PROPELLER SHAFT BOSSES 


Fitting propeller shaft bosses to gumstrip hulls is 
delightfully easy. Holes for the inboard ends of the 
propeller tubes had been drilled in the bulkhead at 
the after end of the “ engine room ”’ before the frame 
was built. Before the last layer of gumstrip was bone 
dry the points where the tubes were to pass through 
the hull surface were marked out and holes, the 
diameter of the tubes, were drilled perpendicular 
to the hull surface at these points. A length of rod, 
the same diameter as the tubes, was passed through 
the hole and moved round until it registered with 


Views of complete hull from above. 
The starboard propellor shaft tube will 
be seen in the upper photo and the ends 
of both tubes in the after bulkhead are 
shown in the lower photo 


the hole in the bulkhead. The hull surface, still being 
a little plastic, yielded quite easily, and the rod was 
then removed and the propeller tube inserted. A little 
plastic wood faired all off and the tube was exactly 
where it ought to be with no trouble in lining , up. 
I have made hulls before, both “* dug-out ”’ and 
‘“‘ bread and butter,’ and there is no doubt in my 
mind that the balsa, ply and gumstrip method is to 
be preferred to either. The hull is amply strong, 
attractive to look at and very light, and the materials 
are cheap and easily come by. For “ dug-out’ 


construction I would have needed a flawless piece of 
yellow pine 5 in. square and 3 ft. 9 in. One, or for 
‘* bread and butter ”’ about 27 ft. of 5 x 2 in. plank— 
and most of this would have been cut to waste. ‘The 
time taken is about the same, but none of the work is 
rough or heavy and it can all be done in‘a restricted 


space without noise or mess. But setting this aside, 
there is more satisfaction in building by the above 
method. ‘The model must be planned very much as 
in full size practice, and you see her grow under your 
hand; build this way and you feel you are a model 
shipwright rather than a gouge and spokeshave expert. 
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** Santa Maria’? IV in harbour 


SESE pictures show Santa Maria IV, a representa- 

tion of the ship in which Christopher Columbus 
made his first voyage to America in 1492. She lies 
moored ‘to the waterfront at Barcelona, a splendid 
sight with her towering mast and graceful rigging. 
She was built in 1951 at Valencia for a film “ Alba de 
América,”” about Columbus and the discovery of the 
New World. She has lain in Barcelona harbour 
since 1952 except for a voyage under sail to Blanes 
about go miles to the north for another film. During 
the summer of 1955 she was the scene of an open-air 
performance celebrating Columbus. Her dimensions 
(1) are as follows: 


Length 25.7 metres = 84 ft. 6 in. approx. . 
Breadth) Pig js) Oe OA tae: 
Reed EBT ke GOR AG te, Hh 
Depth of 

Hol ets at = 10ft.gin. ,, 


Capacity:120 tuns as measured in the 
15th century by a tun (cask of capacity 
equivalent to two pipes of wine), 120 
tuns equals about 196 tons of 20 cwts. 
There have been four, and only four, ships of this 
name and type. . 


THE “SANTA MARIA” | 

The Santa Maria (1) was the flagship of the little 
fleet with which Columbus sailed from Palos, in the 
estuary of the Rio Tinto opposite Huelva. The 
other two ships were caravels—the Mafia and the 
Pinta—about half the size of the Santa Maria, and 
carrying lateen sails; they were provided by the 
town of Palos by command of King Ferdinand and 
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The Four ‘Santa 
Marias’ 


THE ORIGINAL—AND REPLICAS 


By G. M. Wauchope 


Queen Isabella of Spain “ in punishment for certain 
things done. . . in our disservice.” 


The Santa Maria was a carrack, a decked ship 
with high poop and forecastle, the ordinary sea- 
going merchant ship of the Mediterranean. She was 
built at Galicia and was lying in the Rio Tinto when 
Columbus chartered her from her master and owner, 
Juan de la Costa, of Santofia. 

No description, data or documents exist from which | 
an exact model can be built—Columbus in his journal 
gives some indications and hints, and there are 
contemporary pictures and documents which show 
what these ships were like. 

Samuel Eliot Morison (2), who made the voyage 
in a barquentine with the Harvard Columbus Ex- 
pedition in 1939, has collected and sifted much of 
the evidence. : 

Her capacity is usually given as about 100 tons 
(“ Encyclopaedia Britanica.”’) Her ship’s company 
numbered 52 including the admiral, the master and 


- a doctor; their names and ports of origin are recorded 


by Sir Clements Markham (3). One was an English- 
man. Her draught was about 6} ft. She was steered 
by an outboard rudder and a great wooden tiller, 
and she carried a boat, a cannon and seven anchors. 

The masts and rigging are well authenticated, and 
Columbus notes in his journal the number of sails 
carried. 

““T set all the sails of the ship, main course 
with two bonnets, the forecourse, spritsail, mizzen, 
topsail, and the boats sail on the poop.”’ (2) 

The sails of the main and fore masts were square; 
that of the mizzen, lateen or triangular. The small 
topsail on the main mast and the spritsail under the 
bowsprit were also square. 

A striking feature is the great height of the main 
mast, which was in mediaeval times the only mast of a 
square-rigged ship. The main mast in the Santa 
Maria, stepped vertically in the middle of the keel, 
was higher than the ship was long and three times 
as high as the fore and mizzen masts which were 
stepped on deck. The mainyard was as long as the 
keel (2). | 

Columbus sailed from Palos on Friday, August 
3rd, 1492, called at the Canaries and landed on 
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Friday, October 12th at the island now known as 
Watling Island. He visited several other islands in 
theRWest Indies including Cuba until, on the night 
of Christmas Eve, 1492, the Santa Maria was driven 
on to a sandbank off Haiti and was lost. Columbus 
returned in the Nifia. | : 


THE “SANTA MARIA ’”’ II 
The Santa Maria IJ was built from designs by 


Fernandez Duro and Montéon in the naval dockyard — 


of Cadiz in 1892, the quatercentenary of Columbus’s 
first voyage. She was the scene of commemorative 
festivities at Huelva and then, under the command 
of Captain D. Victor Concas, crossed the Atlantic 
under sail to Cuba. She was towed to New York and 
taken thence to Chicago for the ‘ Universal Ex- 
hibition ’? and there she remains as a gift from the 
Spanish Government. 

A model to scale of this ship was presented by the 
Spanish Government to the British people in 1923. 
It is in the Science Museum, South Kensington and 
represents a vessel of the following dimensions: 


Length of hull, about © 55 ft. 
Length from stem to stern- 

post ee os ae 74 ft. 
Length overall Q5 ft. 
Breadth <2; op aie 
Depth in hold about 19.01, 
Burden as then measured 

about tA/c4. 65 tons 
Weight of hull es go tons 
Displacement fully laden 233 tons 


Later reconstructions put the length stem to stern- 
post from 81 to 86 ft. and the breadth at from 24.7 
to 27.6 ft. (Description at the Science Museum.) 


THE “SANTA MARIA” III 

The Santa Maria III was built in a merchant ship- 
yard at Cadiz from the designs of D. Julio Guillén 
in 1929 for the Spanish-American Exhibition at 
Seville. She lay at Huelva for some years and made 
five short voyages under sail but foundered on he: 
way to a_ repair yard. Her dimensions were 
similar to those of the Santa Maria II, but she 
had a round stern. 

These representative, ships have been much 
criticised. Firstly, it is said that they are too large 
and, secondly, that the forecastle should be higher. 
But the main “ mistake’ in the Santa Mara II not 
repeated in Santa Maria III but easily recognised 
in Santa Maria IV (shown here), is the square stern. 
Pictures of Mediterranean carracks in the 15th 
century show the “ round tuck ’’—the planks meeting 
on the sternpost—and no evidence of the square 
transom stern can be traced until after the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

Two reproductions in the “* Discovery of America ”’ 
in the Cambridge Travel Books (4), illustrate this. 
The first entitled “A Ship of Columbus’ Fleet ” 
from De Nuper Inventis, 1493, shows a rounded stern 
while another from De Bry’s America, 1594, entitled 
‘“* The Island of Pearls,’’ shows three square sterned 
ships. 

A woodcut executed in Florence in 1493 now in 
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the British Museum shows the Santa Maria with 
round stern and high forecastle. It is the first 
pictorial version of Columbus’s discovery of America. 
It is easy to suppose that the high square stern of 
the Santa Maria IV is copied from Santa Mana II 
rather than from the corrected version, Santa Maria III 
as being the more dramatic. 
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SMALL-SCALE. 


SAILING SHIP” 


M OD ay Lag ING ... described by R. Chenevix Trench 


BU all the standing rigging to the masts before 
stepping them. The topgallant and topmast 
shrouds will, of course, be set up and the lower 
shrouds will be “ hanging Judas.’ The topgallant 
and topmast shrouds will be continued to form their 
futtock shrouds, which are neatest set up by whippings 
to represent the futtock bands. If the whippings are 
lightly glued before being put on, they will hold the 
futtock shrouds well. They can be painted over 
later. 
Get the lower shrouds over the lower masthead 


end 
Fig. 31 


Po ah 
— 


Card herve 


Tep 


and rove down through the lubber’s holes in the top 
before rattling down the topmast shrouds, for which 
operation the time-honoured rattling-down card 
is recommended. At the risk of teaching grand- 
mothers to suck eggs, here is a description of the 
process: 

(a) Cut a piece of thin card as long as will just 
slip in between the top and the topmast trestle-trees, 
underneath the topmast shrouds. (Fig. 31.) 

(6) Rule the card with horizontal lines, the 
distance apart of the ratlines. Then, with the blade 
of a sharp knife, nick the edges of the card level with 
each ratline. 

(c) Thread the rattling-stuff into a needle and pass 
it round and round the card as shown, binding the 
card to the inside of the topmast shrouds. To keep 


(Concluded from page 419, December issue) 
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a good tension on the ratlines, pull each one into the 
nicks in the edges of the card. 

(d) The binding on top of the shrouds will, of 
course, be horizontal to represent the ratlines. That 
behind the card will be diagonal, as shown in the 
dotted lines of Fig. 31. When the binding is set up 
taut, the ratlines must be glued to the shrouds. 

(e) To do this, rub glue on the underside of each 
ratline, gently lifting it off the shrouds with a pin and 
working the glue along the whole length of each 
ratline. 

(f) The ratlines will eventually be cut off outside 
the fore and after shrouds with a razor blade and the 
card with its surplus ends of rattling will be removed. 
But in order to guarantee a clean cut, with no hairy 
ends, the ends of the ratlines must be made quite 
hard by impregnating with glue. To do this, a_ 
weak solution of glue is carefully brushed along each 
ratline and is allowed to set hard before getting to 
work with the razor blade. 

This is the best way I know of making perfectly 
regular ratlines both for the lower and topmast 
rigging. In the case of the lower shroud ratlines, 
where, say, only every fifth ratline extends to the full 
width of the shrouds, the card must be marked to 
guide you where to cut off. The card itself will 
extend the full width of the lower shrouds. In a 
small model, there is no disguising the fact that 


rattling down is a fiddly Stroud Fig. 32 
process which needs great a5 “ie 
care to avoid damage. 

Stepping the Masts. After Beg 


the topmast shrouds on all 
masts have been rattled 
down, the masts can be 
stepped. ‘The slots in the 
keel cards will take care of | 
the rake and one’s eye 
must be the guide for their 
verticalness athwartships. 
Setting up Standing Rigging. 
Work from aft forward. 
The mizzen shrouds come 
first, then the backstays, 
then the fore-and-aft stays 
to the mainmast. Each are 
lower shroud and backstay is pegged into its pre- 
viously drilled hole. In all cases where it is not 
possible to pull the rope taut from the other side of 
the hole, push a bight in with its peg (Fig.¥32), 
having first glued the hole and the peg in order to 
make the tope taut. This pegging makes a very 
neat job. The tricky part about it is the process 


of cutting off the pegs flush, without cutting the 
shroud which you have just carefully pegged in. 
The only way I know of avoiding this is to use 
extreme care—not very comforting advice, I’m afraid. 


RUNNING RIGGING 

Here, again, I do not propose to cover well-trodden 
ground in the field of reeving running rigging, but 
just to give notes on some ideas which I have found 
to work well. 

Much has been written about the making of very 

small blocks, but whatever material they are made 
of, drill the holes first, then shape the shell and then 
cut them off the rod of the material being used. 
Very small beads make quite good leading blocks 
provided they are bulls-eye shaped and not cylindrical 
and provided they are stropped properly. ‘To strop 
a bead as a block, put it on to the point of a needle 
which is too big to pass right through the bead and 
push the eye of the needle into a piece of cork, so that 
the needle will stand on the table point upwards, 
leaving both hands free. Then smear a little glue 
round the outside of the bead and carefully draw the 
first overhand knot of the stropping thread taut round 
the bead, working it central with the point of a pin, 
so that it does not slip off. Very small beads indeed 
can be stropped in this way and the same method is 
used for stropping ordinary blocks. (Fig. 33.) 
i As would be expected, the reeving of the running 
rigging on a small scale model is an extremely 
finicky job, but it is made much easier if the rope 
being rove is threaded to a needle. If the blocks 
are made of wood, a needle of the same size as that 
which drilled the holes will pass threaded through 
the holes. It sometimes needs a bit of pushing, but 
it will go through. 

First reeve the ropes which do not pass from mast 
to mast, namely halyards, lower lifts and upper top- 


sail downhauls. Unless you can make convincing 
belaying pins about 3/40 in. long, it is neater to peg 
the falls of the tackles which belay to the ship’s side. 
Ropes belaying to the traffrail and fife rails can be 
taken round these rails with a touch of glue. In this, 
and all cases where ropes are tied round spars, a suspi- 
cion of glue on the first overhand knot or half hitch will 
ensure that the second one stays put on top of it. 

Then reeve the braces, starting from aft as with the 
standing rigging. Finally comes the fish tackle on 
the foremast. 

When all the rigging is finished, the surface of the 
hull will be scarred by all the various pegs showing 
in it where the bowsprit and jib-boom rigging 1s 
secured and, in the case of a ship with external 
channels, where the shrouds and backstays are 
secured. Therefore, leave the final coat of paint 
for the last operation, including the cutting in of the 
waterline. For this cutting in, Sellotape is perfect, 
as it is thin and completely impermeable by paint. 
Use an opaque, coloured tape in preference to the 
transparent kind, as it is easier to lay its edge ac- 
curately on the waterline. One length for the long 
straight bit and two shorter ones at each end will do 
the trick in a fine-lined model. Laying the tape on— 
accurately is a fiddly business, but one of the virtues 
of Sellotape is that if you make a bad shot and have 
to peel it off again, the sticky surface will leave no 
mark even on white paint—which is also an essential 
when the correctly-laid lengths have to be peeled 
off. Peel off when the paint has set just enough to be 
tacky but before it has set hard on the surface. 


SUMMARY OF TOOLS NEEDED 
A list of all the tools mentioned in this series of 
articles will show that the stock-in-trade of the 
modeller who works on the living room table can 
(Continued on page 36) 
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MODELS—WITH A DIFFERENCE 

I enclose a photograph of a model modern light cruiser 
which, I feel, may be of interest to your readers. 

This model, and some others I have built, represents a 
departure from the usual classes of models. My models 
are working models—not engined but having all their 
chief fittings: boats, booms, cranes, side-ladders, anchors, 
mooring hawsers, awnings, flags, etc. “‘ workable,” i.e., 
shipped, stowed, hoisted, lowered or otherwise worked as 


may be desired—and this without damage and hardly 
any trouble. 

Furthermore, they are rain-proof and float in my pond 
for weeks without removal. Some are anchored and 
moored while others cruise (the latter by an invisible 
attachment to bottom of pond), offering thus a variety 
of aspects and situations. 

Scale: +in. to the ft. 
graphed: 2m. f. 3. 
Funchal, Madeira. 


Length o.a. of cruiser photo- 


ALBERT F, JARpm™. 


100 ft. = lin. MEN IN MINORITY ? 
I have been taking your excellent periodical for some 
time and note with regret that the 100 ft. = 1 in. model 


ship maker gets little space. Does this mean that we are 
very much in the minority ? My own fleet is getting quite 
large now, ranging as it does from the Queen Elizabeth 
to my latest effort the Israel. This latter is an all-white 
liner. of unusual beauty. I would appreciate the help of 
your readers on the following points: 

(1) Is there any short cut to lifeboat production? Is 
there, for instance, acommercial unit that could be used, 
such as a radio part, etc. ? 

(2) What is the best way of simulating boat deck win- 
dows and bridge front windows ? I find it better to ignore 
portholes. : 

Here is a hint which may be useful to those working 
to this scale. With obéche wood an excellent effect on 
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@ Letters of general interest on maritime 
matters are welcomed. A non-de-plume may 
be used if desired, but the name and address 
of the sender must accompany the letter. The 
Editor does not accept responsibility for the 
views expressed by correspondents 


the deck can be obtained with two coats of seccotine 
applied with the little finger and lightly rubbed in. 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. D. Murray-WIson. 


CAREER OF H.M.S. ‘‘ AGINCOURT ”’ 

With reference to H.M.S. Agincourt (Suips AND SHIP 
Mopets, November, 1955) having served as H.M.S. 
Ganges II I have now the facts, as follows: 

H.M.S. Agincourt was. moved from Chatham in 1896 to 
Portland to serve as tender to H.M.S. Boscawen (Capt. 
Cecil Burney, R.N:), to accommodate Boys 1st Class 
awaiting draft to seagoing ships. She was renamed 


Boscawen III. She was a five-masted square-rigged iron- 


clad with auxiliary steam, and was at one time flagship of | 
the Channel Suadron. 

On October 27th, 1905, she left Portland under her 
own steam for Harwich where she became part of the 
Ganges Establishment and renamed Ganges III. In 1908 
she left Harwich for Sheerness to be converted into a coal 
hulk, in which capacity she at present serves. 

Earlier H.M.S. Minotaur became part of the Boys’ 
Training Establishment at Portland and was renamed 
Boscawen II. She finished this service in 1905 and pro- 
ceeded to Harwich where she joined the Ganges Establish- 
ment and became Ganges II. 

During the first world war she served as a base for 
minesweepers and auxiliary forces. Her captain was 
Commander T. J. Spence Lyne, R.N., chief of staff to 
S.N.O. Harwich. She left Harwich for Swansea on May 
3Ist, 1922, in tow of the Dutch tug Zwartezee to be 
broken up. 


Cromer, Norfolk. P. A. Vicary. 


“CITY OF GHENT” 

I was interested to see the photographs by Mr. D. J. 
Clayton in your November issue. The schooner shown is 
the Filian of Barnstaple. 

I enclose photograph of the m.v. City of Ghent ex Dalkey 
Coast which was lost recently off the Lizard. As she is one 


of the well-known Palgrave Murphy concern of Dublin 
I feel she may be mentioned in Surps AND Snip MopELs. 
Dublin. | : RicHARD J. Scorr. 


RADIO. CONTROLLED TRAWLER 

I am enclosing a photograph of my emodel trawler 
Navena. It is built to Messrs. Bassett-Lowke drawings, 
scale ¢ in. to 1 ft. and is electrically driven by a Messrs. 


F Diag : 


Bassett-Lowke Marine motor. The hull is built on the 
bread-and-butter system from yellow pine. 

All fittings apart from the stanchions are home made; 
the superstructure is sheet metal. ‘The model is 33 in. 
long and is radio controlled. The transmitter and 
receiver are also home made. 
Burton-on-Trent. 


W. G. HI. 


BUILDING FROM ADMIRALTY DRAUGHTS 

I see from the November Surps AND Sup MopELs that 
you have an article by John N. Hampton on building 
from Admiralty draughts. My model of the Liffey, which 
was exhibited in the “‘ Model Engineer”? Exhibition for 


1953, is an example of this kind of work and I enclose a 


photograph of the model taken recently by Mr. A. 
Schleinger, of Jesus College, Oxford. 

The model was built from the Admiralty draught, 
which shows slight discrepancies from the description in 
the Science Museum catalogue of the same class of vessel, 
in particular in gun dispositions. ‘The model is fully 
framed at the scale of 16 ft. = 1 in. and is built mainly 
of obeche bought by the sheet from an aero model shop. 


It was built on a flat working surface during my last six 
months in the Royal Navy. 


Oxford. C. L. Rosinson. 


THEY’RE SCARCE IN RHODESIA! 

r* I would like to tell you how much I enjoy your magazine. 
It is just the thing for all of us who are lovers of ships and 
ship_modelling. 


I am at present making a % in. = 1 ft. model of. 
H.MLS. Sheffield (drawings by Norman A. Ough), and in 
time I hope to send in a photograph for ‘‘ Mailboat.”’ 
Ship modellers hereabouts are pretty scarce, so I have to 
work on by myself—without anyone with whom I might 
discuss various points and problems. 

In the July issue I enjoyed Mr. D. W. Greenslade’s 
article on his “‘ Cory ” collier, the Corbridge. I would like 
to correspond with this gentleman, but, of course, I do 
not have his home address. If you could assist me in this 
matter I would be most grateful. 

Luanshya, Northern Rhodesia. H. P. Dunstan. 

[Although we do not usually divulge the addresses of 
contributors, in case this leads to unwanted corres- 
pondence, we are prepared in certain cases to put readers 
in touch with one another so that they can discuss their 
mutual interests.—Ed. | 


HOW MANY TURRET SHIPS? 

I have recently read your April, 1955, edition of 
SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS, being attracted by the article on 
* The Turret Ship.” I was a little disappointed to find 
that no information was given regarding the number and 
names of turret ships still in existence. 

You may not know that a turret ship visited the 
Wear in 1954 to load coal and sailed for a Swedish port. 
On arrival she grounded in port and became a wreck. 


I understand that the ship was 54 years old. I cannot now 
recall the name of the ship but I have no doubt that 
Lloyd’s would have a record of the mishap. The weather 
was very poor while the ship was in port at Sunderland 
and I did not consider conditions good enough to get a 
photograph, but when I read in the local paper of the 
mishap to the vessel, I was very sorry I did not try a snap- 
shot of it. 

Enclosed is a print of a new vessel recently completed at 
Sunderland which may be of interest for publication in 
your journal. ‘The Vigrafjord was built by Messrs. Short 
Bros. Ltd., and the photograph was taken as the vessel 
was going out on sea trials. 


Co. Durham. S. E. TEAsDALE, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 
I am particularly anxious to obtain some information 
about a “ River” class frigate, H.M.S. Wye, which, I 
understand, was built in 1940, and has now been broken 
up;--t should like to obtain details of the ship’s badge, 
and if any of your readers can supply me with this or any 
other information I should be very grateful. 
Seaford, Sussex. . N. Watts. 
ch 
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News from the clubs 


THAMES SHIPLOVERS’ AND SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 

Both the November meetings took the form of a film show. At 
the meeting on November 11th, at the East Holborn Library, two 
films were shown: one of a passage on an oil tanker and the other of 
the use of petrol and oil in road ‘transport. On November 25th, at 
the Baltic Exchange, a film was shown of a trip from the Cape to 
London by way of East Africa and the Mediterranean. All the films 
were greatly appreciated. At the latter meeting refreshments were 
available, a service of which full advantage was taken. 

The January meeting at the Baltic Exchange will take the form of a 
dinnerfand social. 

Fullfparticulars from the Hon. Secretary: Eric C. RANDALL, 24, 
Winter Avenue, East Ham, E.6. 


BIRMINGHAM SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The next meeting will be on Friday, January 20th, at 82, Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, when guest speaker Mr. R. L. 
Tarratt will give a talk entitled ‘‘ Down the East Coast of U.S.A.” 
Hon Secretary: Capt. F. J. Marsden, 15, Cartland Road, Birming- 
ham 14, 


BRISTOL SHIP MODEL CLUB 
The meeting for January will be held at 7.00 p.m. on Tuesday the 
10th, at Legion House, Portland Square, when Mr. E. H. Davis will 
speak on “‘ Ship Photographs.”’ 
Hon. Secretary: A. RALLS, 8, Kenmore Crescent, Filton, Bristol. 
Tel.: Filton 2148, 


CLYDE SHIPLOVERS’ AND MODEL MAKERS’ SOCIETY 

The following meetings will be held in January. At the Kelvingrove 
Museum and Art Galleries on Monday, the 9th, Messrs. Alex. Kerr 
and James Danabie will give an illustrated talk on ‘‘ The Colourful 
Clyde.” Visitors cordially invited. Monday, the 23rd, is club night. 
Messrs. Douglas Murdoch and Arch. MacFarlane will give a talk 
entitled ‘* History of the Clan Line.’’ Meeting held at the Institute of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders. Members and prospective members only. 

Hon. Secretary: DAvip J. CALDERWOOD, C.A., 89, Gibson Street, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, W.2. 


HAMMERSMITH SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
The following meetings will be held at Westcott Lodge, Lower 
Mall, W.6, at 7.30 p.m.: 
Tuesday, January 3rd. Annual General Meeting. 
mi \ 17th. ‘* Wrecks and Salvage ’’— illustrated talk 
by Mr. G. R. Lindsay. r 
Hon. Secretary: H. J. Coster, 98, Craven Park, Harlesden, N.W.10. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SHIP MODELSOCIETY 

This new society had its first meeting on November 29th, at which 
the officers were elected and preliminary constitution decided on. 
A number of experienced ship modellers have already joined and the 
prospects of its becoming a real live society are good. A hearty 
invitation is extended to all interested in ship modelling in any form. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary: CHARLES 
H. MIDDLETON, 31, Kenyon Lane, Middleton, Manchester. 


SOUTH LONDON MODEL SHIP SOCIETY 
At a meeting held on November 17th it was decided to form a new 
ship model society under the above name. Meetings will be held 
at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, on the first and third Thursday 
in each month, commencing at 8.00 p.m. 
For further particulars apply to the Hon. Secretary: S. W. REEVE, 
23, Windermere Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


WEMBLEY SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 
Monday, January 9th, is club night. On Monday, January 23rd, 
Captain Williamson will give a talk on ‘“ Early Days of the Jardine, 
Mathesons Comipany.’’ Meetings are held at the Bonhomie Tennis 
Club, 28, Harrowdene Road, North Wembley, at 8.00 p.m. 
Hon. Secretary: EWArT C. FREESTON, 41, Daryngton Drive, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


IPSWICH NAUTICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 

At the meeting held on January 12th, at 7.30 p.m. at Diocesan 
House, Tower Street, two talks will be given, as follows: 

“The Thames Sailing Barge Trust’? by Mr. J. A. Kemp, Hon. 
Secretary of the Trust. 

“* The Barge Trust in Essex’ by Mr. J. H. Walker, Chairman of 
the Essex Regional Committee. 

These will be followed by a general discussion on barges. Anyone 
interested in ships and the sea is welcome. 

Hon. Secretary: H. W. Morrat, 8, Parkside Avenue, Ipswich. 

The society has been asked to organise the maritime section of an 
exhibition entitled ‘‘ Ipswich Through the Ages,”’ to be held in June 
and July next in the Wolsey Gallery, and the secretary would be 
pleased to hear of any appropriate exhibits which readers might be 
willing to lend. 


LIVERPOOL NAUTICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
The January meeting will take place on board the Landfall, Canning 
Dock, Liverpool, on Thursday, the 12th, when a paper will be read 
by Mr. R. C. Jarvis, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., Librarian of H.M. Customs 
and Excise. 
Hon. Secretary: A. N. RYAN, M.A., 28, Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool 2. 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, MERSEYSIDE BRANCH 

At the meeting at the Incorporated Accountants Hall, Fenwick 
Street, Liverpool 2, on January 27th, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. John Smart 
will give a quick survey of naval ships and vessels from 1900 to the 
present day, with illustrations by episcope. 

Hon. Secretary: CrAIG J. M. CARTER, 16, Welwyn Avenue, Birk- 
dale, Southport, Lancs. Tel.: Southport 78203. 

At the November meeting Mr. C. Swift, author of P.M. book 
*“* Waterline Model Liners,” gave a talk on some aspects of miniature 
ship modelling. His partly finished model of the Cunarder Media 
was an interesting exhibit. 


RAMSGATE AND DISTRICT MODEL CLUB 

This club has recently moved into new premises at 14/16, Effingham 
Street, Ramsgate (at the rear of the fire station). This is due to the 
impending demolition of the old headquarters. The new premises 
have better facilities for all branches of the club’s activities. Member- 
ship is gradually increasing and the financial position is very sound. 
The club is open from 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. each Wednesday and 
Friday, and a cordial invitation is extended to all who are interested 
in modelling and handicrafts, including members of fellow clubs 
should they care to pay a visit. 

Further information can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary: 
E. CHURCH, 14, St. Mildred’s Avenue, Ramsgate. 


THAMES GROUP MARINE MODELLING SOCIETY 

The November meeting was the second a.g.m. at which the usual 
reports were presented and discussed. The society’s funds were found 
to be healthy and all the officers were re-elected for another term. 

The second annual ‘“‘ Open Night ’”’ held on Saturday, December 
3rd, was greatly enjoyed by the large number of members and friends 
who were present. A number of models were exhibited and were 
judged by Mr. E. Bowness, editor of SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS, the 
prize for the best model being awarded to Mr. H. G. Cox of Grays 
for his steam-driven radio-controlled cabin cruiser Sea Maid. The 
junior prize was won by Mr. David Hood for his shapely electric cabin 
cruiser. An interesting visitor was Mrs. Coughlan, the daughter 
of Captain Holmes of the Cimba, who is well known for her writing 


_ and her B.B.C. appearances. Mrs. Coughlan is now forming a ship- 


lovers’ society in Gravesend, which promises well. 

On January 14th, at Gravesend, a talk on radio control will be 
given by a team of speakers from the International Radio-controlled 
Models Society. 

Hon. Secretary: A. O. POLLARD, Jnr., The Mission House, Bawley 
Bay, Royal Pier Road, Gravesend, Kent. ; 


—_—_ sss 
Small-Scale Sailing Ship Modelling—(Continued from page 33) 


easily be kept in an attache case. Here it is:— 


Tools which have to be bought: 

Oil stone; small dovetail saw; pin vice; 34-in. Hobbies plane; 
paring chisel; sand or garnet paper; small flat and round files. 
Tools ‘normally found in the house: 


Pocket knife; razor blade; needles; pins; scissors; bulldog paper 
clips; clothes pegs (with the V of the jaws cut off square). 


It is unlikely that anyone not prepared to take 
endless pains will embark on a model made by the 
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methods I have described. But in case any inex- 
perienced modeller is tempted to follow them, it is 
perhaps not out of place to end with a piece of advice 
that is as true as it is hackneyed. This is that the 
greatest enemy of good workmanship, and hence of 
satisfaction with the finished model, is the urge 
to see quick results. Each operation should be 
treated as anend in itself. This mental attitude is 
infinitely more important than any tricks of technique. 
I know, for I have fallen into this trap myself. . 


Have you 
renewed 
your 

subscription yet ? 


To make sure of not missing any 


issues send your remittance to:— 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
19-20 Noel Street, London WI 


“SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS” 


SALES AND WANTS 


Privte: 3d. per word. Trade: 6d. per word. 
Use of Box No. |\s. extra. Minimum 12 words. 


The Advertisement Manager reserves the right to refuse or suspend 
advertisements, without giving any reason. No definite date of insertion 
can be guaranteed, and although every care is taken to avoid mistakes, 
we cannot be held liable in any way for printing errors or omissions. 
Receipt by the publishers of advertisers’ “copy” for publication 

implies acceptance of these conditions by the advertiser. 

Whilst every care is taken to exclude advertisements from doubtful 
sources, no responsibility can be accepted by the publishers for the 
bona fides of advertisers. 


SAILS for Model Yachts. All classes. Terylene, Egyptian Cotton 
Quotations from—Robserts, 14, Saxon Road, Hove, Sussex. 


WARSHIP DRAWINGS now available from Norman A. Ough, 
98 Charing Cross, Road London, W.C.2. (TEMPLE BAR 3926.) 
Scale 1” = 16’ (detail 1” = 8’). DESTROYERS: “V” class VEGA 
(1916-45) 12s. 6d. ‘*D” class DARING (1934), £1. “‘ Tribal”’ class 
MATABELE (1936), £1. ‘‘ Battle’’ class, CADIZ, £1. CRUISERS 
DIDO (1939-56), £1. ‘‘ Lines”’ of DIDO, 10s. ‘‘ Cardiff’? class CURA- 
COA, £1. SHEFFIELD (as in 1956), £1. “ Lines’? of SHEFFIELD, 
10s. ‘* Algerine ’’ class minesweeper (1” = 8’) MARVEL 10s. “ Lines ”’ 
of MARVEL, 10s. Corvette HEDINGHAM CASTLE (1” = 8’), £1. 
SUBMARINES: (all 1” -- 8’), E29, L52 and ‘‘O” class OLYMPUS, 
10s. each, BATTLE-CRUISER: LION (1” = 16’) as at Jutland, £1. 
** Lines ”’ 10s. : 


WANTED. Books on Early Steamships, Naval History, Naval Archi- 
tecture, Navigation, Piracy, Shipmodelling, Shipwrecks, Shipbuilding, 
Voyages, Whaling and Yachting.—CarAvan Book SERVICE, 170-16 
84th Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y., U.S.A. 


An English 
Coxswain 


Is your 
wireless 


set 
WATER 


PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 


THE ROYAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|1 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


SHIPS IN BOTTLES, sail or steam.—D. BARKER, 46, Grove Lane, 
Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


FOR SALE. Pre-war series of SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS. 
please.—McDonatp, 55, Abbott Road, Didcot, Berks. 


S.A.E. 


BRITANNIA OUTBOARD 1951 Mk. 1, 4 h.p. twin, perfect, £22 10s. 
—41, Trilby Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


SUBMARINE PARTS, FITTINGS, instruments wanted, by museum, 
—SuMMERS, Red Lion, Henley, Oxon. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH “ Eagle Book of Balsa Models,” 6s. 3d. 
post paid.—CAMAS, 10, Mark Street, Wallasey. 


“PARSONS” PET/PAR, 3-cylinder marine engine with gear box, 
just taken from work boat, owner installed new engine ; offer to inspect, 
—W. Hayvunow, 9, Genoa House, Mile End, London. 


SITUATIONS 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be 
made through a Local Office of the Minitry of Labour or a Scheduled 
Employment Agency if the applicant is aman aged 18-64 inclusive ora 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the employment, is 
excepted from the provisions of the Notification of Vacancies Order,1952. 


— 


MODEL MAKER required for Ships.—I. R. Amis, LimItTEpD, 536, 
Kingston Road, S.W.20. 
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BOOKS for MARITIME ENTH USIASTS — 


WATERLINE MODEL LINERS by C. 
Swift. Mr. Swift is well known in the world of 
model-making for his articles and drawings and 
this book will be welcomed by all enthusiasts in 
this popular form of ship-modelling. 6s. Od. 


MODELLING TUDOR SHIPS by R. K. 
Battson. The author’s third and most ambitious 
book devoted to ship modelling. Surveys 
development in ship building and the estab- 
lishment of the Navy on a permanent basis. The 
construction of the built-up hull is described, 
and together with ‘‘ Period Ship Modelling ”’ 
and ‘Ship  Modeller’s Workshop,” the 
modeller will obtain complete information on 
the art. 88 pages, 50 illustrations. 4s. 


THE MERCHANT SCHOONERS by B. 
Greenhill. The history, wonderfully detailed, of 
the small fore and aft rigged merchant ships of 
England and Wales from 1870 to 1940 with 
information on their subsequent fates. Vol. 1. 

30s. Od. (Vol. Il in preparation.) 


SAILING DRIFTERS by Edgar J. March. 
Huge fleets of sailing drifters once worked 
out of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and around 
the coasts of England, Scotland and the Isle 
of Man. Here is no conjectural story, but 
actual facts recounted to the author by the 
fishermen themselves, who knew the life 60 
and more years ago. The construction and 
rig of these picturesque craft, built to suit the 
waters in which they fished, are illustrated with 
60 pages of scale plans, and 76 sketches of 
gear. 191 photographs. 365 pp. 63s. Od. 


SAILING TRAWLERS by Edgar J. March. 
Captures for all time a vanished age of sail—the 
life afloat, the seamanship, the methods of 
working, the construction and rigs of that vast 
fleet of sailing trawlers once worked out from 
the East Coast ports. Fully describes hull con- 
struction, sail-making, various rigs, etc., with 
some 181 magnificent photographs—-some 
nearly a century old—and a complete set of 
drawings of every detail of the Lowestoft 
trawler, The Master Hand. 498 pp. 63s. Od. 


FAMOUS PADDLE STEAMERS by F. C. 
Hambledon. History, construction and plans of 
some of the best-known paddle steamers plying 
the Thames, South Coast and cross-channel 


routes. 104 pages of informative text, frontis- 
piece and over 80 specially- prepared line 
drawings. 104 pp. 8s. 6d. 


COASTWISE SAIL by John Anderson. Twenty- 
five years ago our shores and ports were alive 
with little sailing vessels engaged in our busy 
coasting trade. Now hardly any purely sailing 
vessels remain afloat of all that great fleet. 
In this revised edition of a popular title the 
author describes briefly the history, and too 
often the end, of some sixty of these gallant 
little ships. Illustrated with twenty pages of ari 
plates. ae | 


SPRITSAIL BARGES OF THAMES AND 
MEDWAY by Edgar J. March. The history of 
stumpie, river, coasting, mulie and _ ketch 
barges, the details of their construction, the full 
story of the Sailing Matches and famous racing 
barges, together with complete plans and 
instructions for making miniatures of these 
picturesque craft. This delightful book, 
beautifully produced on antique paper, with 
art insets in two colours, will have a wide appeal 
to all lovers of these old sailing craft. 30s. Od. 


notwithstanding unpleasant jobs, 


“CRACKER HASH” by Comdr. J. R. 
Stenhouse, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C. Commander 
Joseph Russell Stenhouse was well known in 
the Royal Navy and the British Merchant 
Service as a sailor who found the call of 
adventure irrestible. This is an account of 
his early voyages as an apprentice in a ‘“‘ Cape 
Horner.’”’ The reader is given a vivid picture of 
the harsh discipline and tough conditions 
endured by those who went to sea in sailing 
ships at the turn of the century. However, 
bad food 
and often unjust treatment, Stenhouse con- 
trived to enjoy himself and describes with a 
wealth of humour and anecdote his adven-ures 
afloat and at ports of call. 240 pp. A number 
of photo plates. 15s. Od. 


Can be inspected on 


the Capt. O. M. Watts 
Stand at the 


NATIONAL BOAT 


SHOW 
DEC. 29th—JAN. 5th 
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OLYMPIA 


THE FOUR MASTED BARQUE by Edward 
Bowness. Of the many readers who have 
successfully modelled the Archibald Russell 
from the author’s original book, a considerable 
number have requested that the book should 
be extended to cover other 4-masted barques. 
This has now been done and the result is a 
most valuable contribution to the literature 
on ship modelling. The 4-masted barque, as 
a type, has been most carefully analysed and 
the many variations in form and rig are 
described and _ illustrated. Practically any 
known 4-masted barque can be accurately 
modelled from the author’s new book. 128 pp. 
illustrated with folded plans and numerous 
drawings and photographs. 9s. 6d. 


SHIPBUILDING IN MINIATURE — by 
Donald McNarry. The great popularity of 
miniature shipbuilding is largely due to the fact 
that it can be done by one’s own fireside with- 
out elaborate tools, and the finished models 
take up very little space. However, there has 
been a dearth of good books on the subject 
and many thousands of modellers will welcome 
this textbook by such a well-known authority. 
Mr. McNarry has exhibited many of his 
models at the ‘‘ Model Engineer’’ Exhibition 


-and has won numerous silver and bronze 


medals. His model of the Stirling Castle was 
awarded the Championship Cup for steamship 
models at the ‘‘ M.E. ”’ Exhibition in 1947. His 
work embraces models from Tudor times to 
modern liners of the latest type. Mr. McNarry 
puts his long experience at the disposal of the 
reader who .is given detailed instruction state 
by stage, from the purchases of materials— 
what to buy and where to buy—to the last 
finishing. touches, and the book should prove 
a standard work on the subject for many years 
to come. 160 pp., 40 illustrations and plates 
with drawings and photographs by the enh 

12s. 45d. 


MASTER IN SAIL by Captain J. S. Learmont. 
The author went to sea with his father in 
coasting schooners before he was twelve years 
old. After going ‘“‘ deepwater” at 15 as an 
ordinary seaman, by dint of hard work and 
study he found himself, at 24, master of a 
barque bound for the South Pacific. The book 
describes his adventures on many voyages and 
ten years’ command of sailing ships trading 
with Chile, Peru, Australia and Honolulu. Map 
end papers. 16 illustrations. 242 pp. 12s. 6d. 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS by Captain H. W. 
Edwards, R.N. (Ret’d.). The fascinating 
story of what is possibly a unique career, 
during which the author served under the 
Norwegian Ensign, the Red Ensign of the 
Merchant Navy, the Blue Ensign of the 
R.N.R., and finally the White Ensign, at the 
turn of the century. Prevented by personal 
reasons from joining the Royal Navy, Capt. 
Edwards went to sea at 14 and did not achieve 
his ambition of becoming a Naval Officer 
until he was 31. 223 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE WHEEL’S KICK AND THE WIND’S 
SONG by Captain A. G. Course. A _ well- 
written story of the men, ships and furtunes 
of the well-known John Steward Line, the last 
owners of foreign going, square rigged, cargo- 
carrying sailing ships registered in Great 
Britain. A piece of real sea history written 
by one of the participants. Live with the 
author again through the hazards of days 
under sail when it required courage and the 
love of sail to go to sea. ‘‘ Made me feel much 
refreshed and the better for reading it.’— 
Gilbert Harding in a B.B.C. broadcast. 278 
pages and a number of photo plates. 18s. Od. 


THE ANATOMY OF NELSON’S' SHIPS 
by Dr. C. Nepean Longridge. Describes the 
construction of the ships of the Nelson period 
with drawings and the only existing photo- 
graphs showing the hull construction of two 
of the ships which actually fought at Trafalgar. 
Gives a complete description of the masts, 
spars and rigging of H.M.S. Victory and tells 
of how the author built his important model 
of her. A series of five large scale folding plates, 
showing both hull and rigging, complete what 
is undoubtedly a most comprehensive and 
reliable book. 272 pages. 63s. Od. 


SHIP MODELLING HINTS AND TIPS by 
Lt.-Comdr. J. H. Craine (“‘ Jason’’). The book 
does not deal specifically with any one particular 
model, but is intended to consist of hints and 
tips for the young and old, the craftsman and the 
student, the artist and the novice. Beginning 
with a chapter on the fascination of model 
ships, the author gives some advice on how to 
find out all about the ship of your choice and 
then deals in detail with different kinds and 
types of models, methods of making hulls and 
ropes, the selection of materials, the modelling 
of guns, anchors, grating, davits, portholes 
and flags. 10s. 6d. 


MODEL BOAT CONSTRUCTION by H. 
Adam. Step-by-step guidance on the construc- 
tion of typical model boats from drawing board 
to launching. For the newcomer it is invaluable, 
while ‘‘ Old Hands,’ will benefit from the 
author’s experience both as a naval architect, 
and a model boat builder. 13 chapters advise 
on materials, metal, fittings, engines, etc., 
** modern designs ”’ incorporating large folding 
plans for Sharpie, Dinghy, Hydroplane, Cabin 
Cruisers, Speed-boat, Luxury Motor Cruiser, 
British and American M.T.B.s. 119 pages. 
Copiously illustrated. 42s. Od. 


POST ORDERS: Please add 3d. for a 
up to 5s.; 6d. for orders up to 10s, 6d. ; 9d. 
for orders over 10s. 6d. 
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